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A Challenge to 


Christianity 
J. B. COATES 


The main thesis of this work is that, 
with the decline of Christian 

faith, the task of humanism has 
become increasingly one of providing 
what Christianity can no longer give 
—-the directing principles of personal 
life and of society in our time. 

Mr Coates indicates the ways in which a 
humanist ethic points toward the 
solution of the moral and political 
problems of our age. While believing 
the dogmatic claims of the Churches 
to be unwarranted, he welcomes the 
appearance of liberal and socially 
progressive trends in Christianity, and 
advocates a humanism broad enough 
to embody the valuable elements 

of religious tradition. 
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Christianity and 
Paradox 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


These critical studies 

in twentieth-century theology attempt 
to apply the techniques of logical 
analysis to some central themes 

of religious thinking. 

The author is forced to conclude that 
much recent Christian apologetics 

is vitiated by the failure of 

most theologians to think seriously 
enough about problems of meaning 
or to give their arguments 

sufficient logical vigour. 

This is by no means a book 

for the specialist only. 

Reflective Christians and non-Christians 
will find in it much food for thought. 
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The Problem of 


Divorce 
R. S. W. POLLARD 


After outlining the history 

of divorce in this country, the 
author reviews the current situation 
from its legal and 

social aspects, and presents a con- 
vincing case for rational 

reform of the existing legislation 
on grounds not only of 

individual happiness but also of 
the health of society. 
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Go Spin, 
You Jade! 


Studies in the 
Emancipation of Women 


D. L. HOBMAN 


‘I wish I had enough money to 
present them [women of today] all 
with free copies of Go Spin, 

You Jade! They would find it 
informative, because it is a 

continuous narrative of women’s ascent 
from subjection to near equality; 
interesting, because the story 

is told through the lives of 

women who notched out the steps 

in the ascent ; and inspiring, 

because it illustrates what 

women can do and how much remains 
for them to do.” Daily Worker 
‘Excellent account.’ Glasgow Herald 
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CALLING THE BLUFF 


N the great debate still in progress about nuclear war- 
[« it is not surprising that humanist opinion should 

be divided. The issues are exceedingly complex. If you 
judge the rightness or wrongness of an act by its probable 
consequences—as most humanists do—there is scope for 
argument. You are making a prediction about the future 
which may be mistaken. This is in the nature of things 
once you cut the moorings from moral absolutes. The 
same uncertainty attaches to any rational approach to a 
human problem. Thus, in considering whether capital 
punishment can be dispensed with, the humanist asks for 


the facts: do the statistics of murder show that capital - 


punishment has acted as a deterrent? Similarly, the 
humanist judges in accordance with the evidence on all 
problems of conduct. Marital and sexual relationships, the 
upbringing of children, racial and sex equality—all such 
questions are partly determined by the results of a rational 
investigation, and the answers are not known until the end 
of the inquiry. 

The Christian Church professes to know in advance of 
any evidence what is right and wrong. It holds that the 
answers have been divinely revealed. One would therefore 
expect to find the custodians of this revelation in agreement 
about its content. Yet they differ almost as much on what 
people should do as on what they should believe. They 
obviously differ about divorce and family planning and there 
is a babel of discordant voices on nuclear warfare. Even the 
outwardly monolithic structure of the Roman Church is 
split on this last issue. An eminent Jesuit writing in The 
Month supports the view of Cardinal Ottaviani that modern 
global war is to be altogether forbidden. He states that many 
petitions have been sent to the Pope for an explicit ruling. 
When one considers the enormous consequences of an ex 
cathedra pronouncement on this matter of morals, is it not 
strange that the Pope should be deaf to the appeals of the 
faithful for guidance? Perhaps it is not so strange, for the 
bluff of being an infallible guide would then be called. 
One can well understand that it is safer to take refuge 
behind pious generalities. There are times when anyone 
who claims to be infallible must discreetly change the 
subject to avoid an embarrassing demonstration. But what 
then becomes of the claim that the Church is a beacon 
lighting our darkness and that without religion there can 
be no morals? On the most momentous moral issue that 
mankind has ever faced religion is the light that failed. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


PORTUGAL'S 


N an eloquent speech at Mr 


[ puis Sheen declared that 
‘the Lord is going to play the 
black keys as he has the white’. 
This plea for a recognition of 
racial equality was applauded by 
a mixed company of tycoons, 
senators, top scientists, and film 
stars. Echoes of it doubtless 
reached Little Rock and South 
Africa, where such a musical 
innovation would hardly be 
welcome. But apart from the 
dour, tight-lipped die-hards of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, 
leading Christian spokesmen 
almost everywhere have taken a 
firm stand on this issue. It is 
difficult to see how they could 
do otherwise. They preach an 
ultimate apartheid, admittedly, 
but the distinction between the 
saved and the damned has 
nothing to do with the colour 
of a man’s skin. 

I wish, however, that Bishop 
Fulton Sheen’s words would 
touch the heart of his devout 
co-religionist, Dr Salazar. Portu- 
gal is sometimes held up as a 
model Catholic State. It is not 
ashamed of poverty or illiteracy. 
It has never instituted a formal 
colour bar. On the other hand, 
although the black keys are fully 
utilized they play a peculiar 
tune. For in Portugal’s African 
colonies there is a _ system 
scarcely indistinguishable from 
slavery. I have not heard that 
the Church in Portugal has pro- 
tested about this state of affairs. 
There are no Father Huddle- 
stons in Angola. 


Applying the Gag 

REPORT on conditions in 

Angola was made in 1947 
by Captain Henrique Galvao, at 
that time ‘a supporter of the 
Salazar régime. It was promptly 
suppressed by the Government. 
Galvao himself might not have 
been penalized if he had been 
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Dulles’s birthday party Bishop . 


BLACK 


Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, reflects [Karsh 


content to let the matter drop. 
But he was a man of courage, 
and what he had seen in East 
Africa shocked him. He said 
that the conditions were worse 
than many forms of. slavery. 
There was no incentive for a 
master to keep his slave healthy. 
If a slave fell sick and died the 
master could apply for a replace- 
ment from the State. It was on 
this traffic in flesh and blood 
that the whole economy of 


SLAVES 


Angola rested. Some 80,000 
Europeans lived like parasites on 
4,000,000 Africans. 

In 1951 Galvao rashly sup. 
ported the opposition candida- 
ture of Admiral Meireles. He 
was arrested for planning a coup 
d’état. Later he was charged 
with ‘defamation’ of the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister of Por- 
tugal. For seven years he has 
been in prison. At long last, at 
the age of sixty-three, he has 
been brought to trial on the 
defamation charge and sentenced 
to sixteen years’ imprisonment. 
Thus the only Portuguese voice 
which could speak in favour of 
submitting reports which UNO 
has repeatedly called for has 


. been effectively silenced. This 


may be good politics, but it is 
queer Christianity. 


The Sharks of God 


A Catholics are silent 
in Angola, Protestants are 
vocal in South Africa and they 
say some incredibly silly things. 
Thus the Rev J. L. von Wielligh 
has an article in the official 
organ of the Nederdiutse Gere- 
formeerde Kerke about the 
plague of sharks on the Natal 
coast. It is a punishment for 
sin. Wantonness has increased 
on the beaches; people worked 
and even played games on Sun- 
days. This brought down the 
divine wrath. As the Lord told 
Ezekiel (v, 17): ‘I will send 
upon you evil beasts and they 
shall bereave thee.’ Again: ‘In 
Il Kings xvii, 25, we also read 
of lions which were sent among 
the idolators. It was terrible to 
see the South Coast beaches 
which at first were so alive, now 
desolated, yes, a wilderness 


through which no one passes. It 
is usually the innocent that suffer 
.. our heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to those families that had to 
suffer the heavy blows.’ 
Strong stuff, indeed. One may 
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fades at the 
thought of so much else in South 
Africa that might have fired the 


smile—but it 


preacher’s indignation. No, it 
isn’t really so funny, after all. 


Humanists Not Wanted 

was astonished to learn that 
| the National Children’s Adop- 
tion Association refused to allow 
a couple who described them- 
selves as agnostics to adopt a 
child. Although the Association 
is non-sectarian it apparently 
insists on some kind of religion. 
Asimilar attitude has again been 
displayed in a Scottish court. A 
doctor whose wife had admitted 
misconduct was refused custody 
of his eight-year-old son on the 
ground that he was an atheist. 
In a recent correspondence in 
The Times an Anglican priest 
expressed a similar view— 
namely, that non-Christian 
homes were unfit places for 
children. 

Fortunately this called forth 
two sharp rejoinders from 
humanists. One parent wrote 
that she had adopted a girl who 
was living happily with her other 
children. She had made the 
arrangement through a Diocesan 
Adoption Society who took the 
enlightened—and indeed, com- 
monsense—view that members 
of a Church do not have a 
monopoly of the qualities of 
good parents. If any readers of 
this journal have had personal 
experience of a religious bar I 
should be glad to hear from 
them. 


Lunacy Reform 

HERE is a curious parallel 

between the conflict of 
science and religion and the 
clash between science and the 
law. Both religious and legal 
codes have inherited antiquated 
definitions which don’t make 
scientific sense. The legal defini- 
tion of insanity is a case in point. 
The Royal Commission on Men- 
tal Illness recommends new 
legislation to deal with compul- 
sory detention, and I am glad to 
see that Mr Butler has promised 
that most of the Commission’s 
recommendations will be imple- 
mented. This is a welcome 
change from the fate of most 


Royal Commissions. But there 
is a serious snag. The Commis- 
sion singled out three groups of 
patients to whom compulsion 
might apply: mentally ill, psy- 
chopathic, and severely sub- 
normal. It suggested, however, 
that it would be difficult and 
unnecessary to define these con- 
ditions in legal terms. 

Here is a perennial and prob- 
ably insoluble problem, A psy- 
chiatrist does not require a hard 
and fast definition; he feels he 
can recognize a lunatic when he 
sees one. But the law, very 
properly, insists that the reasons 
for depriving a person of his 
liberty must be precisely stated. 
This is Mr Butler’s view and 
undoubtedly he is right. We 
must seek definitions but mis- 
trust them. 


Life After Death 


NE result of a world-poll 

sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune is the not very 
surprising information that belief 
in life after death tends to in- 
crease as people get older. In 
six out of nine countries sur- 
veyed rather less than half the 
people questioned either denied 
survival or thought it unlikely. 
In Mexico and Austria opinion 
was exactly evenly divided. 
(What else, I wonder, have these 
two countries in common?) 
Even more puzzling, 46 per cent 
in Japan disbelieved and only 30 
per cent believed. As_ both 
Buddhism and Shintoism in 
Japan teach some kind of sur- 
vival it looks as though the 
Japanese are becoming rapidly 
secularized. The percentages of 
people who have never given the 
question a thought are also inter- 
esting: Norway 13, Italy 15, 
Germany 29, Austria 35, Mexico 
Py Belgium 43, Brazil 50, Japan 


Concubines in Trouble 


HURCH and State relations in 

Italy continue to be strained. 
The parish priest of Rocca- 
strada, ninety miles north of 
Rome, has followed the example 
of the Bishop of Prato and 
denounced persons married by 
civil ceremonies as public sinners 
living in open  concubinage. 


Many of these couples are free- 
thinkers and they have decided 
to bring a legal action. 

In Sicily a woman who was 
frankly living with a man out of 
wedlock attended a_ funeral. 
When the priest ordered the 
police to remove her she swore 
at him. For this she was sen- 
tenced to forty days’ imprison- 
ment. The case was quashed by 
the Court of Appeal, which held 
that no offence punishable by 
law had been committed. The 
result would have been more 
satisfactory if she had not 
already spent forty days in 
prison awaiting trial. 


Hopes and Fears 


ITH the best of intentions 


the World Health Organi- 
zation has been preparing a plan 
to educate the public about the 
uses of atomic energy. A group 
of specialists in Geneva has been 
studying reports of popular 
reactions to nuclear develop- 
ments in different countries. No 
one will be surprised that it has 
reached the conclusion that 
‘irrational fears are expressed 
more often than irrational hopes’. 
We are told that people are 
more worried about the danger 
of radioactive fall-out than by 
the possibility that the universe 
itself will be destroyed. They 
are also mistrustful of official 
handouts. Science is not regarded 
as an unmixed blessing. 

It hardly needs experts to 
discover the obvious and I don’t 
think much of the proposal that 
the public should be brought to 
a better state of mind by the 
formation of local teams of so- 
called experts consisting of a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist. a 
sociologist, and a journalist. The 
cause of apprehension is not so 
much a misunderstanding of the 
facts but the facts themselves. I 
doubt whether any new argu- 
ments can be devised or if any 
more information is necessary 
to enable the layman to decide 
about the aspect of the Atomic 
Age that concerns him most. It 
is because the question cannot 
be settled by knowledge alone 
that humanists are as divided as 
everybody else. 

HeEcToR HAWTON 
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LOOKING FOR MILTON 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


Milton’s last home in London and the church in 
which he was buried were shattered in the blitz 


been, a young workman was down on his 

hands and knees, busily polishing the floor of 
bright new stone. The panelling was new too, 
and the roof timbers, and the windows of clear 
glass. Everything old, indeed, seemed to have 
been swept away. Not a monument was to be 
seen, not a tablet, not a sculptured stone. 

‘ All the memorials have perished?’ I inquired. 
‘John Milton’s bust?’ Yes, they were all gone, 
all destroyed in the ‘ blitz’. 

‘And his coffin?’ I pointed to a chasm that 
opened at the side of the chancel, out of which 
emerged some massive piece of heating apparatus. 
‘Did you happen to come across it when you 
were digging down there?’ 

‘No, there was only a lot of old bones.’ 

This was said with a smile, and I could not but 
share the smile. It seemed altogether in keeping 
with the eclipse of everything that constituted 
Milton’s world. Most of the London that he 
knew in the years when he had fallen from his 
high estate and lived ‘ from the cheerful ways of 
man, cut off’, is a wilderness of shattered build- 
ings, of broken paths and roadways, of cellars 
open to the sky. 


i= about where Milton’s grave must have 


Ruins of Cripplegate 

Cripplegate is still after nearly twenty years a 
devastated area. A bastion of the wall that the 
Romans may have had a hand in building rises 
aggressively from the ruins, as if contemptuous of 
the mess that later generations have made. Across 
the acres of rubble one of Britain’s biggest brewer- 
ies stands foursquare and solitary. Still further in 
the distance is where Milton’s last home was, the 
little street by Bunhill Fields in which he sought 
and generally found a safe obscurity. Swept away 
long since has been the house at whose door, 
in warm, sunny weather, he used to sit, dressed in 
his old coarse cloth coat and wearing sometimes 
his small, silver-hilted sword; and great blocks 
of council flats have submerged the pleasant 
village that he knew. He lived through a revolu- 
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tion, and helped to make it, but the revolutions 
of our own day would have chilled and daunted 
even his daring spirit. 

Although we know very much more about 
Milton than we do about Shakespeare, this may 
work to his disadvantage, since a good deal of 
what we know is unpleasant. He played a much 
greater part on the world’s stage than the Man 
from Stratford, but he was never what is called 
a man of the world. Born the son of a well-to-do 
London scrivener or moneylender, he never had 
to work hard for his living and was always in 
fairly comfortable circumstances. He was remark- 
ably handsome, but in an age of licence he 
boasted of his personal purity. 


No Cakes and Ale 


Cakes and ale made little appeal to him. He 
had nothing to do with the Falstaffs and the Doll 
Tearsheets. When he travelled in Italy he caused 
considerable heartburn among the lovely ladies 
whom ‘he encountered, but he never felt any real 
temptation ‘To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Necera’s hair’. We may be 
sure that he who at Cambridge was given the 
name of ‘The Lady’ because of his manner and 
appearance mixed as little as possible with the 
rude citizens who were the main support of the 
Parliamentary cause. As for the soldiers, the 
rough captains who fought it out with dogged 
valour at Marston Moor and Naseby and charged 
home to victory, he knew nothing of them. He 
was never ‘called up’, although still in the prime 
of manhood when the civil war began; his 
share in the tremendous struggle was done with 
his pen. 

Fortunately for his reputation, much of what 
he wrote is now unreadable and usually forgotten. 
When his name is mentioned we think of Paradise 
Lost, surely the greatest and grandest single poem 
in the English language; of Paradise Regained. 
which though far inferior has some memorable 
lines, Samson Agonistes, Comus, the noble sonnets 
and the majestic odes. Even those who remember 
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that he also wrote prose remember only of all 
his works the Areopagitica. And well does this 
‘Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing to 
the Parliament of England’ deserve to be remem- 
bered, for although it is nothing like so liberal as 
it is sometimes supposed to be by those who have 
not read it through, it is indeed ‘a good book, the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit ’. 

But Milton was also the author of a mass of 
controversial writing, of a number of pamphlets 
and small books which are disgraced by what 
David Masson, the most copious and most favour- 
able of his biographers, calls ‘ their measureless 
ferocity, their boundless licence in personal 
scurrility ’. 

Had Milton died in, say, 1640, on the eve of the 
Civil War, he would have been remembered as 
one of the best Latinists of his generation and as 
an exquisite minor poet. If he had died twenty 
years later, in the excitements of the Restoration 
period, he would have been remembered with 
loathing as one of the most active pamphleteers 
in the Parliamentary cause and also as the author 
of views on divorce which were indignantly repu- 


diated by the great majority of men of all parties 
and sects. It has never been satisfactorily 
explained how he managed to escape the ven- 
geance of those whom he had castigated so fiercely 
in the war years and after. 

He had been prominent in the counsels of the 
Parliamentary party, he had been for several years 
Latin secretary to Cromwell, he had made no 
secret of his republican principles. Yet when the 
King came back, Milton escaped the scaffold and 
spent only a short time in custody. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that he had powerful friends 
at court, but how that friendship was secured we 
do not know. 


He Made God Argue 


But it was not in 1640 or in 1660 that Milton 
died but in 1674, and as a consequence he is 
remembered as an epic poet of Homeric stature. 
The first edition of Paradise Lost, a small quarto 
costing 3s, was published in 1667, and a second 
edition appeared in the year of his death. In 
between were published Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes. 

Lonely, separated from his friends, saddened 
by the triumph of the ‘Sons of Belial’, getting 
old and now completely blind so that he was 
dependent on the not too willing services of his 
young daughters to ‘ take down’ the lines that he 
marshalled in matchless procession, the poet set 
himself the not inconsiderable task of justifying 
‘the ways of God to men’. As time passed, he 
lived more and more with the creatures generated 
by his genius, and with two in particular, a tre- 
mendous earth-shaking male and a female of sur- 
passing beauty and the most artless simplicity. 

Sometimes it was Satan who clanked his way 
down Artillery Walk, and there was a fearful 
admiration in the poet’s expectancy. The Miltonic 
conception of Satan has been called the grandest 
character in the whole world of poetry, and 
beyond any doubt he is the ‘hero’ of the epic, a 
splendid figure, great in his capacity to arouse the 
devotion of his followers and to retain it, mighty 
in victory and undaunted in defeat, even when he 
had learnt through bitter pain and loss that his 
opponent was in truth the Omnipotent. 

There is never a suggestion of the craven in his 
make-up. He took up arms to assert the rights 
of himself and his peers, and when they were 
overthrown he never dreamed of surrender or 
even of compromise. Worsted on one field of 


: 
John Milton, from an engraving 
' 


battle, he at once set about discovering a chink in 
the Divine armour. Of course, the story as a 
whole is a fantastic one, and (whatever his ortho- 
dox admirers may say) Tam not at all sure that 
Milton believed it himself. Even if he did so, he 
was no Trinitarian, and it can hardly be denied 
that never has the orthodox scheme of the Fall 
and Redemption been exposed so nakedly in all 
its absurdity. 

Milton made God argue, said Walter Bagehot, 
‘and if you once attribute reasoning to Him, 
subsequent logicians may discover that He does 
not reason very well ’. 


No Earthly Eden 


Sometimes it was Eve who came walking down 
the lane, and then Milton saw her as she had 
appeared to Adam: ‘Grace was in all her steps, 
Heaven in her eye, In every gesture dignity and 
love. With loving care he described her 
‘unadorned golden tresses . . . in wanton ringlets 
wav’d’ which she wore ‘as a veil, down to the 
slender waist’, ‘although no veil she needed, 
virtue-proof ’. 

In her naked loveliness she was ‘ softness, and 
sweet attractive grace’, but she was also delight- 
fully submissive. Without a murmur of discontent 
she acknowledged that what Adam was to God, 
she would be to him; he would be her God, to 
him she would yield herself * with coy submission, 
modest pride, And sweet, reluctant, amorous 
delay ’. 

So we are introduced in the sublimely beautiful 
passage that begins ‘Now came still evening 
on...’ to the first wedding-night of the race of 
man. Is it altogether fanciful to suppose that in 
his sensuous description of the lovers in their 
heavenly bower Milton’s thoughts went back to 
his own wedding-night twenty-five years before? 
Mary Powell was only seventeen when he married 
her, and he was thirty-four. Almost certainly it 
was a marriage of convenience—the girl’s father 
owed Milton some money—and after a few weeks 
Mrs Milton went to see her people in the country 
and refused to come back. 

Several reasons have been suggested for her 
action, and perhaps the most intriguing is that she 
wouldn’t talk enough. This is Milton’s own 
reason, given in the treatise advocating (but only 
for husbands) what we today would call divorce 
for incompatibility of temperament. He complains 
of having sought in marriage an ‘intimate and 
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speaking help’, and having received instead ; 
‘mute and spiritless mate ’. 

But we must remember that it was Mary who 
ran away from John, and not the other way 
round ; and it seems very likely that Milton may 
have proved wanting as a lover. He almost admits 
as much himself, when he says that young men 
“who have lived most loosely, by reason of their 
bold accustoming, prove most successful in their 
matches’. He was a bachelor, and came to his 
marriage-bed a virgin. In these circumstances it 
would not be surprising if the course of events in 
the bedroom in Aldersgate Street had slight 
resemblance to the idyllic delights of love in the 
Garden of Eden—a man’s unpractised fumblings 
and ineffectual passion, a woman deeply offended 
in her ideas of feminine niceness and crying her- 
self to sleep. 

But Mary Milton never had a chance of seeing 
what her husband wrote about the espousals of 
Adam and Eve; she had died after ten years of 
marriage, leaving three daughters, and was fol- 
lowed to the grave by a second wife (curiously 
enough, it is this wife, Katherine Woodcock, who 
is commemorated in the Milton memorial window 
in St Margaret’s, Westminster). 


Contempt of Women 


Then he married for the third time, one Eliza- 
beth Minshull, thirty years his junior, and it was 
she who kept house for him in Bunhill Fields. 
Not too happily, it must be feared, since in domes- 
tic relations, as Dr Johnson pointed out, ‘ Milton's 
character was severe and arbitrary. His family 
consisted of women; and there appears in his 
books something like a Turkish contempt of 
females, as subordinate and inferior beings. That 
his own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
suffered them to be depressed by a mean and 
penurious education. He thought women made 
only for obedience, and man only for rebellion’. 

The thrust is unkind, but it may be recalled 
that in his testamentary disposition Milton left 
nothing to his ‘undutiful’ daughters and they 
went to law with the widow to get £100 each out 
of the £900 that he left behind him. 

It is an indication of the changed value of 
money that outside St Giles’s, Cripplegate, there is 
a big board bearing an appeal for £40,000 ‘to 
rebuild the church which was John Milton’s burial 
place’. I feel pretty sure that Milton himself 
wouldn’t have given a penny. 
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EASTERTIDE MEDITATIONS 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


When divergent accounts of the Resurrec- 
tion are compared the story disintegrates 


SHORT time ago an article written in 
A another paper brought me a letter from a 
university student who wanted to know 
how, aS a materialist, I explained (1) the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. (2) my conscience. 
Conscience was an easy one. But the discovery 
that a university student, and a science student 
too, at this time of day regarded the resurrection 
asa basic fact of history that needed explaining 
rather took my breath away. To satisfy the young 
man I did what I had not done for a long time— 
made a table showing in parallel columns the 
divergent stories of the resurrection told in the 
four Gospels and in I Corinthians xv. I recom- 
mend any humanist who is up against the argu- 
ment that ‘the resurrection is as well attested as 
the assassination of Julius Cesar’ to meet it in 
this way. When you do, it is striking how the 
story disintegrates. 
It would be awkward to print a table in The 
Humanist, so a short summary must do. 


The Empty Tomb 

Mark is generally agreed to be the oldest extant 
Gospel. Even this must date after ap 70, since it 
circumstantially ‘ prophesies’ the destruction of 
the Jewish temple (chap xiii). According to Mark 
xvi, 1-8, three women—Mary Magdalene, Mary 
mother of James, and Salome—come to the tomb 
early on Sunday and find the stone rolled away. 
They enter and see a young man in white, who 
says that Jesus is risen and tells them to inform 
the disciples that they will see Jesus in Galilee. 
The women fly in terror and say ‘nothing to 
anyone ’. 

Here Mark breaks off. Verses 9-20 are not in 
the two oldest MSS and are an epitome compiled 
by a later hand from the Third and Fourth 
Gospels and the Acts. Mark cannot have ended 
with the bald statement, ‘ they were afraid*; but 
the original finish is lost. 

Matthew, who used and embellished Mark, goes 
in for the sensational. Mary Magdalene and ‘ the 


other Mary’—Salome has dropped out—are 
approaching the tomb at dawn when an earth- 
quake occurs and an angel descends from heaven 
and rolls away the stone. The guards—who are 
mentioned in Matthew, but in no other Gospel— 
faint away. The angel gives the women much the 
same message as in Mark. On their way back 
Jesus meets them and repeats the message. The 
eleven disciples return to Galilee as directed and 
see Jesus, who charges them to preach to all 
nations. Matthew also inserts a story, peculiar to 
him, that the priests bribed the guards to say that 
while they slept the disciples had stolen the body 
—an explanation, says the evangelist, current 
among the Jews in his own day. 


Hopeless Discrepancies 

Luke knows nothing of all this. According to 
him, Mary Magdalene, Mary mother of James, 
Joanna (a person mentioned only in Luke) and 
others not named find the stone rolled away. 
Inside they encounter two men in dazzling apparel 
who announce the resurrection of Jesus. There is 
nothing in Luke about a rendezvous in Galilee. 
The women tell the disciples, but are not believed. 
Peter, however, runs to the tomb and verifies its 
emptiness (this verse may be an interpolation). 
The first appearances of the risen Jesus are to two 
disciples at Emmaus (mentioned only by Luke), 
to Peter, and to the others in Jerusalem. Luke 
expressly says that the disciples remained in Jeru- 
salem until Pentecost. The ascension occurs in the 
interval (Acts i). 

John indulges his sense of the dramatic. He 
brings Mary Magdalene alone to the tomb before 
dawn. She finds the stone rolled away and imme- 
diately informs Peter and the ‘ beloved disciple ’. 
They race to the tomb and find it empty except 
for the grave-clothes. Mary lingers at the tomb, 
sees two angels—who, however, tell her nothing, 
but merely ask why she weeps—and then meets 
Jesus himself. She tells the disciples. Jesus appears 
to them the same evening and breathes his spirit 
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into them that they may continue his work. The 
unbelieving Thomas is converted by a special 
appearance a week later. 

The last chapter of John, relating an appearance 
in Galilee and identifying the ‘ beloved disciple’ 
with the evangelist himself, is an appendix by a 
later hand. 

I defy anybody to make a consecutive and 
coherent story out of these accounts. How many 
women visited the tomb? Did they find the stone 
already rolled away, or was it rolled away by an 
angel while they watched? How many angels did 
they see, and what message exactly was given to 
them? Were the disciples to return to Galilee or 
not? Who first saw the risen Jesus—two women, 
as in Matthew; two disciples at Emmaus, as in 
Luke; Peter; or Mary Magdalene alone? 

Of course, by selecting a number of attractive 
or dramatic incidents and omitting anything that 
contradicts them you can weave an impressive 
story out of it and give the impression that the 
whole thing hangs together. That is how the 
resurrection is usually taught to children. The 
trouble begins when we read the documents and 
compare them. 

It may be said that the discrepancies are 
immaterial, since the fact remains that the tomb 
was empty. And if the authorities wanted to kill 
the resurrection story, why did they not produce 
the body? 


On Whose Authority? 

But on whose authority does the story of the 
empty tomb rest? According to Mark, the oldest 
extant evangelist, it rests on the testimony of 
Mary Magdalene and her two companions, who 
at the time ‘said nothing to anyone; for they 
were afraid’. It would be interesting to have that 
lost ending of Mark. I suspect that it contained 
so thin a story that the editors of our Gospels for 
very shame had to suppress it and put in some- 
thing else. Probably in the original the disciples 
went back to Galilee. Indeed that would be the 
natural thing to do when they ran for their lives 
at the arrest of Jesus. They had not stayed to 
see the crucifixion. Safe back in Galilee, they 
recovered their courage and their fanaticism. The 
story started that Jesus had appeared. The women, 
who had till then ‘ said nothing to anyone’, came 
forward with a story of the empty tomb; and 
the legend was born. 

We know next to nothing of Mary Magdalene. 
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There is not a tittle of evidence that she was a 


prostitute. Her identification with the sinful 
woman of Luke vii, 37 ff, is baseless guesswork. 
But she seems to have had a reputation for mental 
instability. Luke (not a strong authority) says that 
she had been possessed by ‘seven demons’. Not 
a good witness for the resurrection! No wonder 
Matthew, Luke, and John felt they had to supply 
more solid testimony. Unfortunately they never 
checked one another’s accounts. 


Paul’s Version 

As to the authorities’ failure to kill the story by 
producing the body, by the time the myth had got 
going in Galilee and had begun circulating at 
Jerusalem in what condition would a body be? 
Even Luke, who cuts out Galilee altogether and 
places the appearances in or near Jerusalem, 
allows seven weeks to go by before the apostles 
start preaching. The real interval was probably 
much longer. 

I shall be told that I am forgetting the witness 
of Paul. No, I have not forgotten him. I Corin- 
thians xv is a very interesting chapter in more 
ways than one. There is nothing in it about the 
women or the empty tomb. The risen Christ 
appears to (1) Cephas (Peter); (2) ‘ the twelve’; 
(3) ‘ five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain until now’; (4) James; (5) all 
the apostles ; (6) Paul himself. The most stagger- 
ing feature of this account is the apparition to 
the five hundred at once. Not one Gospel men- 
tions it. Yet, if it happened, it beat Mary Magda- 
lene, the Emmaus hikers, and the rest hollow. The 
conclusion cannot be avoided that the list of 
appearances in I Corinthians is an interpolation 
inserted in the Epistle after the Gospels were 
written. 

This is borne out by its incongruity with the 
rest of the chapter. One would think that Paul, 
writing to confute those who said that there was 
no resurrection of the dead, and having such a 
trump card as the five hundred witnesses, would 
play it for all it was worth—name some of the 
five hundred or even invite them to Corinth to 
relate their experiences. But no! We hear not 4 
word more about them. The chapter tails off into 
weak a priori reasoning— if Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain ’—and false analogies 
with grains of wheat and the like. 

A man who could call so many witnesses would 
not have written that feeble rhetoric. 
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AKHNATON WITHOUT A HALO 


by OTTO WOLFGANG 


Recent discoveries throw new light on the 
‘martyr for Monotheism’ and his beautiful queen 


UCH has been discovered about Akh-en- 

Aton, ‘the Heretic on the Egyptian 

throne’, in the past twenty-five years 
which is not taken into account by Mr Cecil 
Howard in his article ‘The First Monotheism’ 
(The Humanist, February). 

Just as nobody today accepts as fact that 
Eneas led a body of Trojans out of their burning 
home town in Asia Minor to colonize Rome, so 
the journey of a body of Israelites under the 
leadership of Moses from Egypt to colonize 
Canaan cannot be regarded as history but as a 
pious story. Moses was a moon-god, the indi- 
genous aspect of the Babylonian sin, hence he 
leads his followers to Horeb=the Mountain, also 
called Sinai, i.e. the mythical dwelling-place of Sin 
(with old locative case ending). The tempting 
explanation that the name of Moses—Moshe— 
was connected with hieroglyphic M¢SH (child, 
babe) has been dropped; the latter was only 
complete when it followed a theophorous name, 
such as in Thot-Mes=Begotten by (the Moongod) 
Thot. Moreover, the Egyptian vowel is short, 
while the vowel in Moshe (Arab. Musa) is long, 
and the sibilants are not those which the philo- 
logical law would require. 

Another assumption of Mr Howard is that 
monotheism existed during the political existence 
of the Hebrew peoples. In point of fact, even the 
Old Testament has to complain of frequent 
telapses into paganism ; and we must never forget 
that we have no contemporary texts. All that has 
reached us is a collection of traditional myths, 
edited by a systematizing priesthood and tailored 
so as to fit their then existing tendencies. Scrip- 
tures never aimed at recording history. 

But let us assume for a moment that the poli- 
tical entities of Israel and Judah—politically 
unimportant and rent by fratricidal strife—devel- 
oped monotheism, then this would contradict Mr 
Howard’s thesis (sound in itself) that the material 
cause was a powerful and united empire, after 
whose absolute monarch the idea of the One-God 
was shaped. 


The explanation that Egypt under the XVIII 
Dynasty was a single consolidated State with great 
territorial possessions is not enough to explain 
(even with a time lag into the beginning of the 
Empire’s disintegration) the rise of monotheism. 
With the slowness of the existing means of trans- 
port and communication provincial governors and 
nomarchs were still powerful enough to threaten 
or usurp the throne. The Persian Empire was the 
first to overcome this impediment, better solved 
still in the well-knit Roman Empire with its excel- 
lent roads and services; then only existed the 
conditions for the growth of monotheism, yet 
they did not last. 

With the supremacy of a certain town in Anti- 
quity, its local god too acquired temporary 
supremacy in the national pantheon, without 
excluding the other local deities. His position as 
the powerful State god could in certain circum- 
stances of expansion become so strong that he 
overshadowed his colleagues to the extent of 
giving the impression of being an only god, with 
all the others merely aspects of the only One. 
This phenomenon was termed ‘ henotheism’ by 
Max Mueller. 

Under the tremendous impact of the Persian 
Satrapies, the pagan gods of the Avestic Gathas 
withered into the opposing principle of good and 
evil: the dualistic religion of the Pahlavi litera- 
ture. From here the Jews—and through them the 
other so-called monotheistic religions—borrowed 
the figure of Satan, the devil, without whose 
assistance at least the Christian priests could no 
longer survive. 

The Jewish Yahveh—a Saturn god—modelled 
after the Oriental despot and like him moody, 
unpredictable, and revengeful—has become so 
fossilized that the existing dualism in Judaism is 
less notorious. 

Considering this actual dualism together with 
the shifting henotheism of the Trinity (Father— 
Son—Virgin) and all the sorts and grades of saints, 
etc, it may be safe to say that, apart from the 
earliest times of Christianity, there has never 
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existed such a thing as monotheism. Least of all 
could it embrace Atenism, the ephemeral worship 
of Aton or Aten=the Sun Disk. 

Our ideas spring from the material conditions 
of our time; their clash, up to the point of ‘ reli- 
gious’ warfare, is nothing but an expression of 
the very real clash of economic interests. People 
required to pay with their property and life need 
be persuaded that it is for the sake of some high- 
sounding goal; they may believe it themselves, 
yet the historian has to look for the real cause. 
The last aim of the crusades was plunder and 
diversion of impoverished strata of the population 
grown restive; the ‘ Investiture Contest ’ between 
the German Emperor, Henry IV, and Pope 
Gregory VII was in fact a quarrel for the spoils 
flowing from the investiture with bishoprics. 
Canossa was but a temporary truce for regrouping, 
but the haggling went on for a time until a com- 
promise solution was found. 

Akhnaton, too, had his Canossa: in the last 
years of his reign he found it necessary to desig- 
nate SMENKH-KAREN, his half-brother and son-in- 
law, as co-regent to Thebes, the Rome of his time. 
Since up to this day the mundane aims have 
always cleverly been hidden behind a gleaming 
facade of high-sounding phrases, we can only 
guess what the real scope of the Tell-el-Amarna 
heresy was. However, we may not be far off in 
presuming that it was spoils as usual. In short, 
Akhnaton, the ‘martyr for monotheism’, was 
another Henry VIII, only less fortunate. 

Why did he choose the Aton when there was 
such a rich gamut of better-known deities? 

Among pagan gods there is no competition ; 
their priests are, so to speak, all members of a 
nation-wide cartel or syndicate. Aton was some- 
thing of an outsider, though by no means a new- 
comer. Aton, the sun-disk, was mentioned earlier 
and seemed particularly attractive to Amen-Hotep 
Ill, Akhnaton’s father, who had been the first king 
in history to have temples erected for his worship 
before his death ; being deified and worshipped as 
NEB-MARE, the Great God, throughout his 
empire, he hoped easier to hold the allegiance of 
his subject peoples. This step was the first chal- 
lenge to the all-powerful priests of Thebes, who 
for the protection and help rendered to the 
Empire by Amun, the ‘ King of Gods’, had always 
received the lion’s share of tributes and booty. 
Not only were they enormously rich, the right of 
a pharaoh to the throne depended on his being 
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accepted as Amun’s son—that is, his willingness to 
play the game of the Theban priests. 

In the sixth year of his reign Akhnaton broke 
this bond: he set up the sun disk as universal and 


only god. ‘Here is no subtle or complicated 
theology "—says Professor Peet— but simply an 
adoration of the physical sun’, long familiar with 
all the inhabitants even of the distant dominions, 
In this belief there was nothing essentially hostile 
or alien to the ancient beliefs, so the priests of 
Aten could have been admitted into the circle of 
Egypt's priesthood had the court not particularly 
wished to create a ram-block for the final destruc. 
tion of the Amun priests and their arrogant pre- 
rogatives. Hence the Sun Disk became an intoler- 
ant and iconoclastic god, claiming universality 
which was alien to paganism. 

In consequence, the worship of Amun and the 
rest was forbidden, his temples were closed, and 
the name of the god, wherever it appeared in 
inscriptions, was erased, hammered out. It was, 
however, the fatal height of folly when Akhnaton 
(=It is well with the Disk) ordered the cutting out 
of ‘Amon’ from the sepulchral inscriptions of 
Amen-Hotep III, his father. If one keeps in mind 
that for the primitive mind the name of a thing 
or person is an essential part of the whole being, 
it is easy to see that this act was a godsend for 
the Amun priests to stir up popular anger: the 
king was a madman, a blasphemer, nay a patricide. 

It has now been established that neither Akhn- 
aton’s nor Nefretete’s bodies were found; they 
had probably been torn up after their deaths. The 
body of a sickly youth which had previously been 
considered that of Akhnaton may be the mummy 
of Smenkh-Karen ; it is definitely not Akhnaton’s. 

Atenism was from the beginning simply a court 
religion in which government, officials, and 
courtiers exercised an esoteric doctrine which 
made no particular appeal to the mass of the 
people (cf James Baikie: History of Egypt, vol ii). 
When during the reign of Akhnaton catastrophe 
befell the empire, with loss of revenue, loss of 
prestige and territories, Atenism stood condemned 
by its fruits. This was proof enough that Amun, 
the mighty King of Gods, had wrought terrible 
revenge; the king’s vain defiance had brought 
Egypt virtually to the verge of collapse. 

Egyptologists digging and sifting among the 
foundations of Tell-el-Amarna have unearthed 
evidence which offers a fascinating possibility: 
namely, that the fanatical force behind Atenism 
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yas perhaps not Akhnaton, but Nefretete, his 
heautiful queen. It seems that she too was a 
daughter of Thotmes III and therefore the sister 
of her husband, Akhnaton. In the fourteenth year 
of his reign Akhnaton seems to have quarrelled 
with her; she retired, taking with her Tut-ankh- 
Aten (the later Tutankh-Amon), the king’s young- 
et half-brother. Akhnaton kept his eldest 
daughter, Merit-Aten, and her husband, Smenkh- 
Karen. Eventually Nefretete’s name was erased 
and replaced by that of Meritaten. 

From an inscription discovered in 1938 it 


appears that Akhnaton later married his younger 
daughter, Ankh-Sen-Pa-Aton, who after his death 
was married to Tutankhamon; when the latter 
died she made frantic appeals in secret messages 
to various monarchs in Asia Minor to send a 
prince ; she eventually was forced to become the 
consort of Ayi, the apostate and ex-courtier of 
Akhnaton, who through her became king. 

It is a possibility that the cause of the estrange- 
ment between Akhnaton and Nefretete was the 
king’s agreement to conclude a truce with Amon 
by sending Smenkh-Karen as co-regent to Thebes. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XVI 


HERBERT SPENCER REVALUED 


by DONALD 


G. MACRAE 


Although Spencer’s philosophy is out of fashion his ser- 
vices to the social sciences should not be forgotten 


sopher, Professor Aiken of Harvard, has 

written: ‘On the whole, and with many 
reservations, I am, like Santayana, “ in Spencer’s 
camp”.’ And Professor Aiken goes on_ to 
prophesy ‘that Spencer is due for a revival. If 
his own age over-rated him, ours has under- 
estimated his merits . . . In times like these 
Spencer’s dull, discursive sanity has a good deal 
tocommend it ’. 

It is in that last sentence that the trouble lies. 
Spencer never wrote a sentence the meaning of 
which is not at once apparent. Alas, he seldom 
wrote a lively, elegant, or attractive one. His prose 
is dead, heavy, and repulsive. The amount he 
wrote—though less than he would have wished— 
isimmense. Now there are two rules which philo- 
sophers, if they wish to be successful, must follow 
and choose between. Perhaps Locke is, in modern 
times, the one exception. Successful philosophy 
must be either clear and elegant like Hume or 
Russell, or crabbed, obscure but portentous. This 
latter mode is temporarily out of fashion in the 
English-speaking world, but it will revive—I am 
not sure that certain contemporary linguistic 
philosophers, paying lip service to the first mode. 
have not, indeed, revived it already. Spencer, how- 


CONTEMPORARY American _philo- 


ever, is dull without obscurity, and I don’t think 
this will be forgiven him or Professor Aiken’s 
prophecy fulfilled. 

Yet there is much to be said for Spencer, and 
our debt to him is considerable. He is also of 
interest as a representative man of a great and 
strange period in history and as a remarkable but 
not untypical member of a class which did much 
to shape not just modern British society but indus- 
trial society everywhere. And to the connoisseur 
of human character and eccentricity he ought to 
be irresistibly attractive. 

Herbert Spencer was born in 1820 and died in 
1903. He belonged to the English nonconformist 
industrial and commercial classes and, like most 
of their best minds, had the good fortune to 
escape the universities of his time. He was early 
involved—not very successfully—in engineering, 
mechanical invention, and the railway boom. For 
a time he worked, not very hard, on The Econo- 
mist. After the age of forty he devoted himself, 
aided by legacies and the financial support of his 
friends, to the production of his philosophical 
works, hypochondria, and the composition of his 
Autobiography. 

In the imperfect state of nineteenth-century 
medical knowledge, various minor disorders and 
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worries which today would be cured or despised 
were of inestimable value to intellectual workers 
as an excuse for rest, refreshment, and withdrawal 
from the world. The output of a Carlyle, Darwin, 
or Spencer depended on their being to some 
degree hypochondriacs, and the price does not 
seem a high one. But Spencer was in addition a 
genuine eccentric. His chair was constructed after 
a plaster mould of his body; when too poor to 
afford a cab in wet weather he had spread news- 
papers to form a path across muddy streets; 
although marriage had been thought of between 
him and George Eliot, whose sexual behaviour— 
though high minded—shocked Victorian princi- 
ples, yet Spencer refused holiday lodgings on the 
ground that the landlady had been divorced, and 
so on... His last years were involved with the 
Potter family, which produced Beatrice Webb, 
and their sad comedy can be savoured to the full 
in the pages of My Apprenticeship. 

On the whole the arts counted for little to 
Spencer save for music, and his piano is still 
available for the use of students of the London 
School of Economics. I can recall few visual 
esthetic judgments—except of scenery—in either 
his writings or the record of his conversation but 
for the comment that ‘French art, if not san- 
guinary, is usually obscene ’. 


Cosmic Evolution 


His philosophy belongs to an old and very 
English tradition. Although ontologically he would 
never commit himself to materialism and argued 
that such questions were part of the realm of the 
*Unknowable’ to which he attached great import- 
ance, yet his roots go back to Hobbes by way of 
obscure and radical currents in eighteenth-century 
thought. De facto if not de jure, he was a 
materialist as well as an evolutionist. It was this 
that put him at the heart of the intellectual move- 
ment of his century and which has lost him the 
attention of succeeding generations. 

The proudest achievements of the nineteenth- 
century mind were those of the physical sciences. 
Spencer embraced this new knowledge, attempted 
to synthesize it and to extend its sway into psy- 
chology, ethics, politics, and sociology. The 
master-key to his synthesis was the idea of cosmic 
evolution. He was an evolutionist before Darwin, 
and Darwin regarded him as the greatest philo- 
sopher of the age. What he had to say about 
biological evolution fitted the Darwinian theory 
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Herbert Spencer, photographed on his 78th birthday 


admirably, and it seemed likely therefore that he 
might also be right about the evolution of the 
physical world. 

His central formula was simple and was worked 
out with great—and usually underestimated— 
learning and scholarship. The cosmos and all its 
content proceeds, Spencer claimed. from a state of 
homogeneity to one of increasingly defined and 
specific heterogeneity under the interplay of 
‘ Matter, Motion, and Force’. These are symbols 
and even in the last analysis remain symbols: 
beyond lies the Unknowable before which we 
should feel awe and which was in some way to be 
equated with God. 

Spencer was better informed in biological than 
in physical science, and much that he has to say 
about physics is muddled and confused. Oddly 
enough, some of it would square better with the 
post-Newtonian world of Planck, Einstein, and 
atomic energy than it did with the physics of his 
own time. Nevertheless the picture of universal 
development is undeniably impressive, and it is 
not vulgarly optimistic—though why pessimism 
should be thought to be necessarily superior, 
intellectually and zsthetically, to optimism I am 
never clear, though I feel it myself. At any rate, 
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Spencer's picture of development is correlated 
with one of a cosmic rhythm in which the move- 
ment towards increased organization is reversed 
and the primeval chaos restored. 

Now all this is very unlike what is normally 
called philosophy today. I do not, however, think 
it illegitimate even though unsuccessful. To 
attempt to synthesize and comprehend in the light 
of the best knowledge of one’s time is bold and 
difficult. Spencer came nearer success than is given 
most philosophers, and much of what he has 
to say is, in detail, still instructive. If it is 
less alive than, say, the work of Comte, that 
is because Spencer offers conclusions rather than 
a method, and this is par excellence an age of 
methodology. 

But Spencer was not only a philosopher trying 
to grapple with the new cosmos of the natural 
scientists. He was also a great social scientist ; 
great in aspiration and in achievement. By a not 
uncommon paradox, what he thought his most 
important work in this field has not survived, but 
his methods and concepts have shown a strength 
that their originator probably did not expect or 
foresee. In accordance with his general view of 
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reality, he approached society as in some sense 
an organism, but as an organism of a special kind 
in which not just a few specialized organs but 
each constitutive individual has rights and feelings. 
These organisms struggle with their environments 
and each other in order to exist. Hence comes 
the military organization of society created by 
human fears and needs. War unites societies into 
larger and more internally specialized aggregates, 
and thus at last produces peaceful industrial 
societies. 

Such *«sically is Spencer’s picture of social 
evolution. It is not very sophisticated, but one 
might wish that it were true and that industrial 
societies were essentially peaceful. What is 


important about it today is, however, that Spencer . 


in working it out gave sociology and social anthro- 
pology their essential apparatus of concepts, 
usages, and vocabulary, and, in addition, estab- 
lished the use of the comparative method in the 
social sciences on a sounder basis than had 
hitherto been achieved. His work gave a clue to 
the greatest of modern sociologists, E. Durkheim, 
in his seminal study of the social causes and effects 
of the division of labour in society. It is in this 
debt owed him by the sciences of man that 
Spencer’s central claim to our attention and 
gratitude lies. 

Like others in his generation Spencer went on 
to try to derive the validity of ethical judgments 
from his evolutionary views. His attempt, like all 
others of its kind, was a failure and led him to 
some odd ideas—such, for example, as his belief 
that the satisfactions of sex are keener for civi- 
lized than for primitive man. His ethics were 
private, rather than public, and his laissez faire 
economics and atomistic politics were never 
among the stronger parts of his system. 

Unlike Professor Aiken, therefore, I do not feel 
that Spencer as philosopher is due for revival, 
while as sociologist his failures have already been 
forgotten and his success become part of the 
subject. His virtues of candour, industry, clarity, 
and imagination are far more important than his 
eccentricities and peevishness. He cared about 
freedom and truth. There is no one of similar 
breadth of vision among us today, and this is a 
genuine misfortune. He remains a man of stature 
and an example of important virtues from out a 
great, past age—strange as the monsters of geo- 
logic time which fascinated his contemporaries, 
and as impressive. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS 


by S. 


and V. 


TODAY 


LEFF 


Gone are the days when a mental 
hospital was worse than prison 


HE layman tends to turn his head away 

from this painful subject, and the mounting 

figures of our modern times are certainly 
forbidding. The chance at birth of a citizen 
needing treatment for mental illness is one in 
twenty for a man and one in fifteen for a woman. 
In America, one out of every twenty-four children 
attending schools today will eventually spend part 
of his life in a mental hospital. 

The term ‘mental illness’ includes different 
forms of disorder; it is important for the many 
hundreds of thousands of people suffering from 
mild neurotic symptoms to know that they are 
not classified by the doctors together with severe 
cases of mental disorder, which have different 
causes and treatment. It is also encouraging to 
know that whatever the condition of the patient, 
the treatment today is truly enlightened and hope- 
ful. Gone are the days when admission to a 
mental hospital was a life sentence to a place 
often worse than a prison. Gone are the strait- 
jackets and padded cells, barred gates and locked 
doors. 

It is true that the resident population of mental 
hospitals remains constantly at 150,000, but the 
stay is usually short; half the patients will be 
discharged within three months and almost three- 
quarters within six months. Modern treatment is 
positive, encouraging even seriously affected 
p?tients to engage in piece-work at trade union 
rates, including toy-making, covering wireless 
cabinets, preparing vegetables for canning, and so 
on. Most important have been the improvements 
in recreation; patients have radio and television. 
film shows, and help to organize social and 
dramatic clubs. 

This great change has come about after a long 
and bleak history of fear and prejudice shown by 
the community to those with mental disorder. Our 
understanding has improved greatly in recent 
years, but we are still ignorant of the main causes 
of mental ill health, which from the earliest time 
has caused so much misery and suffering. 

Primitive man, with little scientific knowledge, 
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relied on the medicine man to exorcise the devii 
in all illnesses, and especially in mental case 
What better method was there of releasing the 
devils from the brain than by making a hole ip 
the skull? Shouts, screams, the beating of drum 
and giving horrible concoctions to the patient 
hastened the departure of the evil ones. 


More Rational Treatment 


The more rational Greeks, especially in the 
epoch of A®sculapius, emphasized the value of 
suggestion. Forecasting Freudian methods, the 
symbols in dreams were interpreted, and spiritual 
purgings encouraged, but just in case heavenly 
help could be invoked, prayers and sacrifices were 
also made by the doctor-priests and the patients. 

Rome introduced further humanity into treat- 
ment. The mentally ill were no longer kept in 
darkness because it was pointed out that halluci- 
nations were not increased by light. Occupational 
therapy was prescribed and exercises given to help 
memory and hold the attention. Soothing music 
was played and wine given to encourage sleep. 

The Middle Ages were times of widespread 
disorder and, with heresy hunts and superstitions 
rampant, the mentally ill became easy and con- 
venient targets. They were often accused of being 
witches or demons, and burning and persecution 
were common. Those who escaped this dreadful 
end were put out of the way in infirmaries and 
often bound and confined in special beds. 

The Industrial Revolution did not improve con- 
ditions. Dominated by the spirit of the Poor Law, 
the cheapest possible way of dealing with the 
mentally ill was followed. They were handcuffed 
and chained, put in strait-jackets and padded 
cells; many reformers had to struggle to trans- 
form these terrible places into asylums, where the 
patients at least had care and supervision although 
no active treatment. 

At the end of the nineteenth century medicine 
at last approached the subject in a scientific way. 
Charcot, with his methods of hypnotism, and 
Freud, with his theory of the unconscious, helped 
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to a new understanding of some of the causes of 
mental disorder. The theory of Pavlov and the 
study of conditioned reflexes opened a new 
approach towards treatment, particularly with 
measures concerning sleep. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the problem of caring for the large numbers of 
non-productive citizens became acute. Modern 
methods of treating even long-standing cases were 
greatly encouraged, and fortunately there has been 
much success to record. 

Firstly, insulin shock was found to be very 
effective in the treatment of schizophrenia and 
forms of depression. Electro-convulsive therapy, 
much safer than insulin shock, soon replaced this 
treatment and has now become the main standby 
for people with depression. In addition, modern 
drugs like largactil and tranquillizers have helped 
those with chronic forms of illness, and the 
medical and nursing staff have more time avail- 
able for other positive treatments. However, 
although we know these measures bring success, 
we still do not know why they are effective. 

Perhaps equally important is the method of 
treating the mentally ill in groups, and it has many 
advantages ; for the doctor can deal with several 
patients at one time and the patients learn to 
co-operate in small groups in the community, 
which eventually they have to do before they can 
be said to be cured or improved. It does not, 
however, replace individual treatment by a 
psychiatrist. 

These new measures have made our approach 
to the mentally ill more rational, and also our 
methods of providing treatment. Hospitals which 
were a disgrace to this country have now been 
modernized. More space and clinical rooms have 
been added, with better cloakroom facilities, 
improved heating and lighting, and perhaps most 
important, a better diet. Patients in these hospitals 
are now becoming part of a community rather 
than an addition to a scrap-heap. 

There are now out-patients’ departments where 
modified insulin treatment, electric shock, psycho- 
therapy for the group and individual, and occupa- 
tional training can be given. In the past these 
were not available for out-patients, but today it 
is seen how important it is for patients not to lose 
touch with their families, and to avoid the con- 
tinual readjustment to hospital and home. 

These out-patients’ departments are attached to 
general hospitals, which patients are more likely 


In Bedlam lunatics were chained and put in padded cells 


to attend than mental hospitals. Day hospitals 
have been established for patients who need long 
sessions, and night hospitals are being planned for 
dealing with those who require attention for 
mental conditions through the night. 

Another measure for helping the patient to 
keep out of mental hospitals is for a psychiatrist 
to visit him at home. The doctor then becomes 
well-informed about the patient’s background and 
is able to keep in close touch with the general 
practitioner, teach mental hygiene to the relatives, 
and call on full help from local authorities. 

Hostels and social clubs have been established 
to overcome loneliness, which precipitates or pro- 
longs mental illness. It has been shown that 
family life is much more healthy than a solitary 
existence, and this reinforces the policy of keeping 
the patient at home and in the community rather 
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than spending a long time in hospital. Most of 
these schemes are still experiments, and units such 
as a Clinic at Oldham, the geriatric department at 
Oxford, and the new unit at Graylingwell Hospital 
are doing very useful pioneering work. At the 
hospital the Nuffield Foundation has given money 
for a special comprehensive unit working as an 
out-patient department, day hospital, centre for 
social services, and a centre for home visits. As a 
result, the number of admissions of the more acute 
short-stay type of patient has been gradually 


reduced. 


It is hoped that in the near future local authori- 
ties will pay much more attention to preventing 
mental disorders and helping patients once they 


Here. 


have had treatment in hospital or while they are 
attending the out-patient department of a day 
hospital or other centre. 

Perhaps the most important factor in prevention 
is a different attitude on the part of the public. 
very useful 
through television and radio and through mental 
health exhibitions organized in different hospital 
regions in England and Wales. There is no doubt 
that a more humane approach and attitude to the 
mentally ill, and indeed to those who are at present 


education has been given 


normal but, like us all, liable to break down 


and tragedies. 


through the stresses of modern living, will obviate 
the need for many of today’s costly procedures 


THE GREATNESS OF NANSEN 


by W. E. SWINTON 


A candid biography by Nansen’s daughter is reviewed 


produces at a significant time 

its great man. We _ have 
Winston Churchill to prove the 
rule. Norway’s great man, at 
least for two generations, was 
Fridtjof Nansen. A biologist in 
a country of few scientists; an 
explorer in a race that had diffi- 
culties enough at home; advo- 
cate of nationalism; writer; 
teacher ; ambassador; and pro- 
tector of the homeless and the 
depressed of all the world; 
these are some of the things that 
the great Norwegian was. 

It may seem strange that we 
should have waited so long for 
this biography from his daugh- 
ter (Nansen, by Liv Nansen 
Hoyer ; Longmans, 30s). Perhaps 
it is well that it should be so. 
that time and reflection should 
have mellowed her judgment 
that has obviously been critical 
and not always on the side of 
her father. Perhaps, too, biog- 
raphies should never be family 
portraits, for the whole truth 
can never be told and in its inti- 
mate aspects cannot and should 
not be expected. It is hard even 
for an outsider to estimate the 
worth of a contemporary, and 
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I: may be that every country 


for a son or daughter it is prob- 
ably impossible. Successful men 
are often, if not always, virile ; 
men of action, not infrequently 
men of passion. They rest as 
uneasily as crowned heads are 
supposed to do. This drives 
them from the humdrum world 
into adventure of one kind or 
another, and the returned adven- 
turer is as the candle to the 
moths of society. 


Some similar experience, 
though not necessarily the viri- 
lity, may be desirable in a 


reviewer, and I can confess to 
some experience of the Arctic, 
which Nansen knew so well. I 
know the opportunities and the 
limitations of the museum biolo- 
gist. I learned something of the 
language of Norway in some of 
the same surroundings as the 
great man. I even met him in 
the latter of his days. All these 
things seem very far away now. 
overwhelmed in the rush of a 
new world in which science, 
often pseudo-science, and sensa- 
tionalism bid for men’s attention 
and sometimes for their souls. 
The things that remain much the 
same are in the outposts ; among 
the snow and ice, when only the 


power of hands and feet is 
available to fight Nature and 
where strength of mind is the 
major virtue. 

Those who imagine that the 
explorer lives in a free world, 
divorced from the cares that 
beset his stay-at-home com- 
patriots for months or for years, 
overlook not only the physical 
trials of long journeys under 
arduous conditions but _ the 
severe mental strain. For the 
traveller in polar regions there is 
no escape from the monotony 
and stark reality of life very 
much in the raw and usually far 
from medical aid. 

Nansen was trained as a Z00- 
logist and took a doctorate in 
that subject. He studied in 
Christiania, as Oslo used to be 
called, and at the marine bio- 
logical station in Naples. In 
1882, when he was twenty-one, 
he made a voyage in Arctic 
waters in the sealer Viking. He 
was thus familiarized with the 
scientific problems of quite dif- 
ferent seas and was quick to 
perceive the need for a critical 
study of the life of the Arctic. 
The coast of Greenland, dimly 
seen on this voyage, was (0 
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haunt his imagination for several 
years, when, however, his duties 
as Keeper of the Natural His- 
tory Department of the Bergen 
Museum chained him to mono- 
graphs and glass jars. It is true 
to say, none the less, that had he 


remained merely a museum 
curator his name would still have 
been honoured as scientist and 
inventor of apparatus. 

He eventually decided to make 
the crossing of Greenland on 
ski, with a Norwegian friend 
and two Lapps as companions. 
This called for planning ability, 
for courage and for physical 
fitness, all qualities he had in 
plenty. In 1888 the journey 
was accomplished. He returned 
to Norway as a celebrity. He 
lectured and wrote on his experi- 
ences. His name was made, even 
in circles wider than those of his 
native land. This was for him 
but the prelude to greater tasks. 
He had developed ideas of the 
drift of arctic currents and he 
was determined to prove his 
theory the hard way. 

He would build a ship, sail 
round the north of Norway and 
along the arctic coast of Russia, 
and then, becoming fast in the 
ice, drift quite naturally across 
the roof of the frozen world. 
Thus he dreamed, and lectured 
on the project, and sought the 
money to build the ship that 
could withstand the pressures of 
the ice. There were many plans 
to make, and these were compli- 
cated by Nansen’s marriage to 
the famous Norwegian singer 
Eva Sars in 1892. Both realized 
that their married life was likely 
to be interrupted, though it can 
safely be presumed that Mrs 
Nansen did not realize how long 
and numerous some of these 
interruptions were likely to be. 
By the time that the Arctic or 
Polar Drift Plan was an actu- 
ality, Liv Nansen, the authoress 
of this biography, was born, so 
there was at least a hostage in 
the mother’s camp. 

The voyage of the Fram lasted 
three years, not all of which 
Nansen spent on board. He left 
the ship, with one companion, 
and sailed a kayak and walked, 
almost literally, back to Spits- 

tgen. Some of this journey, 


especially the six months he lived 
in a stone hut on an island of 
the Franz Joseph Land group, 
was spent in acute discomfort, 
even in squalor, but they had 
apparently little anxiety for 
themselves, their relations, or 
indeed for their colleagues in the 
Fram. It is difficult to see that 
any results of much importance 
emerged from this adventure, 
but their determination and self- 
reliance set the seal upon their 
lives. 


Nansen’s Secret 


Nansen, his companion, and 
eventually their associates in the 
Fram, returned in 1896 to Nor- 
way as heroes. Honours were 
heaped upon their leader from 
many countries. The following 
year Nansen was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Zoclogy in the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, but already 
his mind was filled with two 
ideas. One was, as might be 
expected, another expedition, 
this time to the South Pole, and 
one that was eventually brought 
to fruition, but by Amundsen. 
The other was the establishment 
of Norway as an independent 
kingdom. In the latter Nansen 
played a leading part and was, 
as General Plenipotentiary, res- 
ponsible for the negotiations 
that brought Prince Carl of 
Denmark to the throne of Nor- 
way as King Haakon VII in 
1905. 

Nansen had used, all uncons- 
ciously perhaps, his success in 
the Arctic to ascend the political 
platform. Never again would he 
sail the polar seas, though he 
came to know even colder 
regions in men’s hearts. No 
more would he lecture on marine 
biology, though he would see 
human beasts enough till the 
day of his death. Yet this was 
not to be for some time and it 
was not his adventures in search 
of humanity that made him a 
humanist. He had long refused 
to attend the church or sub- 
scribe to its doctrines, even for 
social reasons, largely because of 
his scientific education and his 
own philosophical conclusions. 

This did not weigh against 
him with the new monarchy and 


his ambassadorial experience in 
helping to regain Norwegian 
freedom led to his being made 
the first Norwegian minister in 
London, from 1905 to 1908. 

I find this period perhaps the 
least satisfactory part of the 
chronicle. Most of this time he 
was alone, at least without wife 
or family, and though he sighs 
on paper for the company of his 
wife and smiles at the foibles of 
London society it is he who 
dresses up and attends the 
parties while Eva for some rea- 
son remains at home with her 
family in Norway. 

The truth does in fact come 


out. Nansen was not always . 


quite alone; there was another 
lady in the case, and if Eva 
eventually wept and forgave 
him, his unweeping daughter 
clearly does not. 

However, as the story goes on 
it gets better and more credit- 
able. Whatever vanities and 
weaknesses one may suspect him 
of are more than mitigated by 
his remarkable service to 
humanity during and after the 
First World War. To many of 
the younger generation the his- 
tory of this period may be un- 
known. Who remembers now 
the appalling atrocities com- 
mitted in Russia, in the Balkans, 
and in Turkey, in the names of 
nationalism and of freedom? 
Who, reading these pages, 
doubts that they could happen 
again? This part of the book 
awakens old memories of dis- 
ease and famine, of refugee 
trains and Nansen Passports. 

Yet in this world of inhu- 
manity and distrust Nansen 
strides like a colossus. Where 
organizations dare not go, he 
went. Where political envoys 
were forbidden, he was wel- 
comed. Where the Churches 
failed, the lone humanist suc- 
ceeded. He became ambassador 
to the world for the oppressed, 
the sick, and the helpless. Thou- 
sands gained new life and new 
hope through him, through his 
courage and self-sacrifice. He 
had, of course, to pay the price, 
and, on May 13, 1930, aged 69, 
he died of heart failure. At his 
funeral, the King of Norway 
wept. 
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THE JEWS IN RUSSIA 


J. MOSTYN 


After writing the book here reviewed Professor 
Levy was expelled from the Communist Party 


HAT has happened to 

the Jews in Russia? 

What do Communists in 
the West think has become of 
them? What is the attitude of 
Jewish Communists on this sorry 
affair? 

In 1956 Professor Hyman 
Levy visited the Soviet Union as 
a member of the delegation of 
the British Communist Party in 
order especially to study the 
position of the Jews there. What 
he discovered was evidently a 
painful shock. He has now 
written a book which might be 
described as an agonizing reap- 
praisal (Jews and the National 
Question, Hallway, 4s 6d). 

Not that he has wavered in his 
lifelong conviction that Marxism 
itself is correct in its fundamen- 
tal analyses. He uses it as an 
instrument to analyse what has 
been done in its name in the 
Soviet Union. But he arrives at 
some different conclusions from 
those of Russian Communists. 

There is nothing new in such 
a disagreement. Many Com- 
munists since the War have 
either left the Party or been ex- 
pelled because they refused to 
have wool pulled over their eyes. 
Some have made a violent volte 
face and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some _ have 
found that to denounce their 
former beliefs was highly profit- 
able. Others have retained their 
basic beliefs but felt impelled in 
common honesty to state out- 
right that monstrous things had 
been done under a_ political 
régime which promised to wipe 
out the cruelties and injustices 
of its rivals, and it is to this 
group that Levy belongs. 

“IT am a Jew, and I am con- 
cerned for the fate of my peo- 
ple’, he writes. Again: 


There is a time for silence and a 
time for speech. Many of my poli- 
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tical friends imagine that this is a 
time for silence. I disagree. Let 
me explain why. I have always 
had high hopes of the tremendous 
advantages that were to flow to 
mankind from the colossal social 
and political experiment that is 
being conducted in the Soviet 
Union and now also in China. If 
I can be said to believe in any- 
thing, I believe in experiment, pro- 
vided of course that it is guided 
and controlled by theory based on 
the fullest available knowledge 
and is continually subjected to the 
most searching criticism. It is the 
only way in which we can learn to 
think clearly; and on this basis 
only can we hope to see the values 
we acquire in the process blossom 
into practical fruition. 


An experiment is not a piece 
of one-sided propaganda, but a 
search for truth, as he points 
out: 


As one of those who earnestly 
hope that these great historic social 
experiments will be crowned with 
success for the sake of suffering 
humanity, I hold that on_ this 
matter speech, if based on special- 
ist knowledge, is golden and silence 
a betrayal of the very cause itself. 


Now it is clear that on the 
Jewish question Levy is fully 
qualified to speak, and he has 
done so with courage and after 
deep heart-searching. Although 
he expresses the belief that what 
he has to say ‘will be weighed 
up in the spirit in which it is 
offered’ it would be surprising if 
it had been considered with 
scientific impartiality in King 
Street. On this issue, at least, it 
becomes a case of Athanasius 
contra ecclesiam, 

His view is that the Soviet 
authorities have misunderstood 
the Jewish problem and tried to 
solve it in the wrong way. Their 
brutality is one thing—shocking 
though it is to a humane man— 
but to be accused of being 
‘undialectical’ must seem an even 


graver charge to the theoreti. 
cians of Moscow. 

What then does it mean? To 
explain his case Levy gives a 
short outline of the history of 
the Jews. He shows very con- 
vincingly why this relatively 
small community survived 
throughout the ages in spite of 
persecution and, until recently, 
without any territory of their 
own. They were not a nation, in 
any ordinary sense of the word, 
They had no common language 
and they were not held together 
by religion, for a man does not 
cease to be a Jew by becoming 
a Christian or an atheist. 

To some extent their very dis- 
persal helped their — survival. 
Spread, octopus-like, across the 
world. to lop off one tentacle 
was not enough. Moreover, be- 
cause of the organic relationship, 
persecution in one ~ country 
strengthened the sense of solid- 
arity in another. 

Whenever a_ social crisis 
occurred these international 
people were viewed as ‘strangers 
in our midst’ and made scape- 
goats. Because they were inter- 
national, outbursts of anti- 
Semitism had world-wide reper- 
cussions. Jews in every land 
were sensitive—indeed, hyper- 
sensitive—to discrimination and 
racial antagonism. Hitler mur- 
dered 5,000,000 Jews, but he 
could not destroy Jewry. He 
heightened its self-consciousness. 

In the Soviet Union, where 
racial discrimination was illegal, 
the existence of a large Jewish 
community with a high level of 
culture expressed in Yiddish 
posed a problem. What was the 
correct Marxist solution? Marx 
himself was a Jew. So were 
some of the leaders of the revo- 
lution, Trotsky, Kameney, Litvi- 
noff, Kaganovitch, etc, ‘many of 
whom for reasons almost too 
fantastic to believe were later to 
disappear from the scene’, as 
Levy reminds us. 

During the Second World Wat 
representatives of the Soviet 
Jewish anti-Fascist Committee. 
Pfeffer and Mikhoels, a poet and 
an actor respectively, toured 
Britain and the USA to gain 
Jewish support. They assured 
the Jews they met that in Russia 
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Yiddish culture was nurtured 


and flourishing. There were 
books and periodicals in Yiddish 
and also a Yiddish theatre. This 
was no fairy-tale; but after the 
War the attitude of the Soviet 
authorities underwent a drastic 
change. The Yiddish Press was 
closed down, the theatres were 
shut, and many Jewish writers 
and intellectuals were done to 
death in prison. 

It would be superficial to 
suppose that the reasons for this 
deliberate destruction of Yiddish 
culture were simply the megalo- 
mania of Stalin and the machi- 
nations of Beria. The enormities 
perpetrated when the so-called 
‘ult of the individual’ was at 
its height have been admitted 
by Krushchev, but he did not 
explain why no protest was 
made at the time or why Yid- 
dish culture is still suppressed. 

‘What kind of people do they 
think we are?’ Levy asks. 

Many of the present leaders 
may have plausible excuses for 


The plight of Arab children brought up ina refugee camp is a tragic one 


having kept silent while these and 
other crimes—inhuman if not ille- 
gal—were being perpetrated, and 
no doubt that has left its mark on 
them, for good or ill ; but can they 
really imagine that no mark has 
been left on Jewry? It is signifi- 
cant indeed that they quashed the 
fake trial of the doctors, mostly 
Jewish, for their alleged poisoning 
plot, immediately on Stalin’s death, 
but there is no evidence that they 
would have succeeded in doing so 
had Stalin not died, 


Two possible solutions to the 
Jewish problem presented them- 
selves to the Soviet authorities. 
The first—like Zionism—was a 
territorial solution: the Jews in 
Russia were to be given a home 
in remote Birobidjan, but as they 
were mostly town-bred this was 
unrealistic. Then the official 
attitude changed and it was 
decided that if they were not to 
be a nation centred in a special 
area they must be treated as 
simple Soviet citizens. This is 
what Levy calls the second ‘dia- 
lectical mistake’: 


Such an either-or attitude, if 
followed through with ruthless 
logic, necessarily meant that all 
avenues of Jewish cultural expres- 
sion must be shut down, and the 
mouths of those who sought to 
develop it, or spoke on its behalf, 
must be closed. The either-or 
attitude was itself, of course, 
unmarxist. 

Moreover, the effects of 
Russia’s Jewish policy could not 
be localized. They were felt in 
the Middle East, the most in- 
flammable centre in the world. 
Support of Nasser violated a 
basic Marxist principle by repu- 
diating the unity between Jewish 
and Arab workers. The Arab 
Liberation Movement, which 


Russia backed, is not led by — 


people who have any desire to 
liberate the landless peasantry ; 
they have other fish to fry—and 
in oil. 

Nor does Israel come well out 
of this. There is the shame of 
the Arab refugees. They have 
been left to rot. The Jews who 
fled to Israel from Europe were 
victims of a terrible injustice, 
but ‘in displacing the greater 
number of the Arabs whose 
homeland it was, they threw 
part of this injustice from their 
own shoulders on to those of the 
unhappy Arabs’. 

To maintain itself Israel relies 
on American support. In the 
present divided condition of the 
world that inevitably invites 
Russian hostility. The conse- 
quent clash between real-politik 
and the values which Marxism 
preaches is only too plain. To 
take a parallel case, it is a fair 
rationalist criticism of the his- 
torical record of the Christian 
Church that, in view of its 
teaching, it ought not to have 
been as bad as other institutions 
but a great deal better. 

“To me at any rate Marxism 
implies that human beings and 
groups of human beings have a 
unique and intrinsic value to 
themselves that has to be nur- 
tured, enhanced, and cherished. 
The question that presses itself 
to the front is whether the Soviet 
Union in this respect is failing to 
respond to one of the acid tests 
of Socialism’, Levy concludes. 
His answer has caused his expul- 
sion from the Communist Party. 
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NEO-ORTHODOXY 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


Neo-orthodox apologists disguise an old 
debating trick by equating truth with paradox 


HE author of this ex- 

tremely interesting work 

(Christianity and Paradox, 
by Ronald W. Hepburn, Watts, 
18s), which is written from the 
angle of a ‘reverent agnosti- 
cism’, is a lecturer in moral 
philosophy at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. He is thoroughly well- 
versed in recent Christian apolo- 
getics, particularly in those of 
the SCM type, and he subjects 
various facets of their pleadings 
to a careful philosophical scru- 
tiny. In the end he comes to the 
conclusion that ‘the proper task 
of a religious orientation is the 
enriching of life in a great many 
different ways’, but that these 
aids are not necessary to those 
who, ‘without them, can effec- 
tively maintain moral serious- 
ness and achieve integration of 
character’. 


Religious Pragmatism 

Fable, myth, and symbol 
added to moral judgment en- 
livens ‘the imagination with 
memorable insights into the way 
of life to which one has com- 
mitted oneself’. Certainly, there 
seems present here the note of 
the pragmatist. The outlook of 
the reverent agnostic does not 
seem to be far parted psycho- 
logically from that of those 
other wanderers who, half a 
century or so ago, sought the 
pragmatic reinterpretation of 
Catholicism by Fr Tyrrell as a 
contemporary guide to the en- 
richment of moral judgment 
through fable, myth, and symbol. 

The book deals with many 
problems, but we were especially 
interested in the expositions of 
the use of paradox and of the 
relationship of Christianity to 
history. Again and_ again, 
Christian apologists seem to fall 
back upon paradox as a way 
out of pressing difficulty. The 
method was given currency by 
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G. K. Chesterton among others 
and has been raised to a far 
higher theological moment by 
such an author as Reinhold 
Niebuhr. But we are left won- 
dering as to its value and 
whether it does really do more 
than to disguise skilfully a com- 
mon debating trick. Certainly, 
in Niebuhr and his colleagues, it 
is but one form of the retreat 
from reason which has over- 
taken a whole generation of 
Christian neo-orthodoxy. 

Again, the use of history by 
these apologists is curious. A 


fairly advanced criticism is 
commonly accepted. Indeed, 
some of the  neo-orthodox 


Christians who follow Bultmann 
and others using like methods 
seem to admit very readily that 
nothing very much can _ be 
known of the historical Jesus at 
all. Yet they go on from this 
point to assert and make use of 
an abstract theological dogma of 
revelation and to insist that the 
vague and shadowy figure left is 
nevertheless the supreme revela- 
tion of God incarnate in human 
flesh. 

Some isolate Christianity from 
all other religious phenomena 
and then argue upon its details 
or make use of their sources in 
a manner which would scarcely 
be open to professional histor- 
ians when they come to adjudi- 
cate upon the historical value of 
an ancient document. The treat- 
ment of the miracle-stories by 
Canon Alan Richardson left us 
with very much of this impres- 
sion. 

In the last resort, an author of 
the neo-orthodox type lacks the 
impartiality and the objectivity 
which makes the proper histor- 
ian. His view of history is 
coloured by certain theological 
presuppositions reached upon 
entirely different grounds. He 
would probably reply that a like 


charge might be brought against 
the four evangelists, the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 
Spengler or Toynbee. This may 
well be the case, but it does not 
make his method any the better. 

A Christian view of history is 
bound to be selective and partial, 
It therefore stands condemned 
as a final view while it possesses 
of necessity certain a_ prior 
assumptions upon such topics as 
the Divine within history or 
upon miraculous intervention in 
human life. On the other hand, 
if anything positive and worth. 
while does emerge from the 
pages of such authors as those 
examined by Mr Hepburn, it is 
that of the extent to which 
Christian orthodoxy is in retreat 
concerning the claims which can 
be made for an objective know- 
ledge of the life of the historical 
Jesus. 


Twilight Zone 

The methods of the old liberal 
Protestant neo-unitarianism have 
evaporated and have left nothing 
but scepticism to fill up the posi- 
tions vacated. At the same time, 
neo-orthodoxy refuses to face 
the fundamental issue. The 
modern mind does not regard 
the universe as liable to be 
burned up at any given moment 
by the act of God expressed 
through the coming of Messiah. 
But, on the other hand, the reli- 
gion and ethics of the New 
Testament were shaped by this 
piece of ancient mythology. Few 
points could illustrate better the 
irrelevance of Christianity to the 
world-view which has risen up 
as the cultural background to 
the universe revealed by science. 

Mr Hepburn claims to be @ 
reverent agnostic and has sought 
to outline the views which arise 
in the mind of one standing 0 
the borderland between Christi- 
anity and humanism. His book 
is to be highly commended as 4 
statement of this position; it 
a work blending scholarship 
with insight. But it is the post 
tion itself which, to some, will 
appear unsatisfactory as a rest: 
ing place. They cannot regatd 
the two standpoints as striving 
somewhat abortively to achieve 
relevance while divided by the 
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twilight world of a philosophical 
borderland. 

The two standpoints appear 
rather to be in mutual opposi- 


RELIGION 


TV performed a public ser- 
ie in producing Mr Priest- 

ley’s anti-Bomb play Dooms- 
day for Dyson. Whatever its 
merits as a play, those who saw 
it can no longer remain indiffer- 
ent to its theme. The subsequent 
discussion, with Mr Grimond in 
the chair, between Mr Thorney- 
croft, Dr Soper, Mr Emanuel 
Shinwell and Mrs_ Barbara 
Castle, reflecting as it did all 
shades of opinion, saved the 
programme from any charge of 
bias. 

Unfortunately but inevitably 
the country is divided. The 
Church is no less divided and 
with less excuse. While the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is in 
favour of the deterrent, Canon 
Collins, mindful of his Master’s 
commands to love your enemy 
and not to resist evil, will have 
nothing to do with it. He has 
had the courage to broadcast 
his views to the USA. 


Skiffle Preferred 


In all this confusion it should 
be a matter of pride to human- 
ists that their President is first 
among those who want a new 
approach to the whole subject. 
In his opinion the old shibbo- 
leths, the old attitudes, just won’t 
do any more. And Bertrand 
Russell is no starry-eyed youth, 
much less a stool pigeon or 
tather peace dove surreptitiously 
released among us by the Rus- 
sians: his views on certain less 
attractive aspects of the Soviet 
State are well known. 

NB. Since this was written 
and as we go to press, ATV has 
televised an interview with Ber- 
tand Russell by Mr Kenneth 
Harris. Only part of it was put 


tion, and the extent to which 
Christianity has wedded itself to 
intolerance and cruelty may well 
indicate the extent to which it 


ON THE AIR 


merits not the reverence but the 
sharp opposition of the human- 
ist caring for man’s social life 
within this world. 


AS ENTERTAINMENT 


by A. D. COHEN 


on Channel Nine at short notice 
to take the place of another pro- 
gramme; but on the subject of 
the Bomb Bertrand Russell iden- 
tified himself completely with 
the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 

With a few honourable excep- 
tions, the Church seems more 
concerned with regaining its 
grip on people, and especially 
young people, by means of side- 
shows like skiffle, jiving, and 
give-aways than by facing up to 
the realities of this atomic age. 
Religion as entertainment is the 
new line. I have been led to 
these reflections by a religious 
feature beginning this month on 
Channel Nine, ‘The Sunday 
Break’. 

Designed as a youth club, 
it will be run by teenagers 
for teenagers. Its avowed pur- 
pose is to make religion palat- 
able to the young with the help 
of pop singers, film stars, and 
glamour boys of the Church 
like the Rev Simon Phipps and 
the Rev David Sheppard. If the 
programme, first of the series, I 
watched on a recent Sunday 
was a fair sample, I cannot share 
the enthusiasm felt for it by 
clergy of all denominations. The 
feature, you see, is_ inter- 
denominational. I have nothing 
against the social side of it. But 
there was little coherence or 
continuity as the dancing made 
way for talk and talk for music 
(supplied, by the way, by the 
Aldermaston Atomic Station 
Skiffle Group—a reminder, the 
only one, that we were living 
under the shadow of the H- 
bomb). The frequent changing 


of gear became tiresome after a 
time. 

By themselves the discussions 
on the problem of evil, life after 
death, parent-child relations, etc, 
although scrappy, were not unre- 
vealing. And whenever it came 
to a real tussle between the teen- 
agers and the padre—Rev Simon 
Phipps—they showed a_ sure 
instinct for the chinks in the 
Christian armour. Here’s an 
example. Question: ‘Aren’t there 
plenty of people who dedicate 
themselves to good works but 
have nothing to do with reli- 
gion?’ Answer: ‘You don’t 
have to be a Christian to be 
good, but I do think the natural 
resources of goodness run out, 
they die, without religion.” An 
answer this that, to judge from 
the look on their faces, the 
youngsters didn’t find very con- 
vincing ; and it was the second 
time during the evening they had 
raised the point. It was clear 
they would accept nothing on 
the mere Word of God. 

A prize of £5 is to be given 
every week for the best example 
of a Bible story brought up to 
date. On this occasion the 
winning story, after the parable 
of the Prodigal’s Return, was 
about two brothers, one of 
whom fitted out a skiffle group 
that flopped, driving the boy to 
drink, and the other of whom 
put his money in the bank. The 
story was then criticized by the 
class, with comments from Mr 
Phipps. The point I wish to 
make here is: is this sort of 
competitive rivalry for a money 
prize (even in the shape of Sav- 
ings Certificates) consistent with 
the Christian spirit the pro- 
gramme is intended to foster? 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


CHINESE ART, by William 
Willetts (Penguin, 2 vols, 7s 6d 
each). No one need complain 


about the price of these paper 
backs. Together they amount to 
with many 


over 800 pages, 


plates, tables. maps, and index. 
Mr Willetts has produced an 
encyclopedic work which is far 
more than a display of learning 
for it is informed with sensi- 
bility and grace. He does not 
merely tell us about the various 
phases of Chinese culture, but 
conveys to the reader much of 
his own esthetic and discrimi- 
nating enjoyment. What he does 
say about the historical and 
technological conditions which 
produced such a unique type of 
art is fascinating because of the 
severely practical details. We 
learn, for example, the once 
closely guarded secrets of carv- 
ing in jade, weaving in silk, and 
ceramics. What is_ popularly 
known as jade is a sodium- 
aluminium silicate not worked in 
China before the eighteenth 
century. True jade, or nephrite, 
is an extremely stone 
found in Turkestan, very diffi- 
cult to cut. Carvings of great 
beauty date from Neolithic 
times. Again, the technique of 
bronze casting was so_ highly 
developed in ancient China that 
no modern craftsman, with all 
the aids of science, can surpass 
it. Lacquer is another distinc- 
tively Chinese medium. A lac- 
quer object may be immersed in 
water for centuries and emerge 
as fresh as ever. It can be cut 
with as much precision as ivory. 
The properties of the natural 
juice of the lac tree were dis- 
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covered by the Chinese and it 
behaves in a way as the earliest 
of all plastics known to man. 
Much has been written about 
silks and porcelains, but Mr 
Willetts has absorbing informa- 


Chinese ritual wine vessel 
(c 1300-900 BC) 


tion to impart. He gives an 
illustration of a silk polychrome. 
Han dynasty (205 Bc to ab 229), 
which may have been derived 
from the ancient Mesopotamian 
legend of the Tree of Life 
thus suggesting a link between 
the archetype of Eden and an 
unknown designer in Northern 
Mongolia. it is impossible in a 
short space to do more than 
mention the excellent chapters 
on architecture, sculpture (in 


which the Chinese did not excel), 
and painting, which forestalled. 
many centuries ago, the revolt 
of western artists against scien- 
tific perspective. When _ this 
country was sunk in barbarism 


China honoured the artist and 
the scholar—and that, perhaps, 
Was its greatest achievement, An 
art centred upon precious stone, 
porcelain, lacquer, and silk is 
impossible in a utilitarian world. 
It could only flourish in a back- 
ground of riches—and poverty. 
Its extinction is the price of 
social advancement. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’ 
BEST: SILHOUETTES IN 
SATIRE. Edited by Robert E. 
Egner (Allen & Unwin, 10s 6d). 
Professor Egner has made a 
selection from a large number of 
Lord Russell’s books and articles 
dealing with a variety of topics 
-—psychology, politics, educa- 
tion, religion, and marriage. He 
describes it, not altogether hap- 
pily, as ‘an anthology of witti- 
cisms’ states somewhat 
superfluously in the Preface that 
‘No attempt was made to include 
every witticism available’. 

No one would dispute that 
Russell’s writings sparkle with 
epigrams and that his caustic wit 
enlivens many arguments that 
are not always easy for the ordi- 
nary reader to follow despite the 
clarity of style. Nevertheless, tt 
may be doubted whether such a 
fundamentally serious __philo- 
sopher should be exhibited solely 
for entertainment value. It 
would be a pity if some readers 
opened this book in the spirit of 
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those Who will shortly pay to see 
Epstein’s Genesis at a Blackpool 
waxworks show. 

The trouble is that Russell’s 
impish humour sometimes runs 
away With him and he is unfair 
both to himself and his oppo- 
nents. For example, when one 
thinks of his present passionate 
campaign against nuclear war- 
fare the following does not seem 
very funny. ‘Mankind... area 
mistake. The universe would be 
sweeter and fresher without 
them.’ Obviously that is not 
what Russell really believes. 

Again, in an amusing com- 
ment on the effect of Darwinism 
on religious faith, he inquires 
which type of primitive man ate 
the apple. The anthologist would 
have been more tactful to omit 
‘Was it perhaps the Piltdown 
man? I went to Piltdown once, 
but saw no evidence of special 
depravity in that village, nor did 
I see any signs of its having 
changed appreciably since pre- 
historic ages.’ 

Truth can be sacrificed to wit 
in an appropriate context, but 
the cutting edge is sharper when 
there is no evident distortion. 
It is not true to assert, for ex- 
ample, that Catholics hold that 
the great majority of Protestant 
children will endure eternal 
torment in the next world. 

There are many delightful 
passages in this collection and 
some very Wise ones. 


I am constantly asked: What 
can you, with your cold rational- 
im, offer to the seeker after salva- 
tion that is comparable to the cosy 
homelike comfort of a fenced-in 
dogmatic creed? To this the 
answer is many-sided. In the first 
place, I do not say that I can offer 
4 much happiness as is to be ob- 
lained by the abdication of reason. 
Ido not say that I can offer as 
much happiness as is to be ob- 
lined from drink or drugs or 
amassing great wealth by swindling 
widows and orphans. It is not the 
happiness of the individual con- 
vert that concerns me; it is the 
happiness of mankind. If you 


genuinely desire the happiness of 
mankind, certain forms of ignoble 
Personal happiness are not open 
‘0 you. If your child is ill, and 
you are a conscientious parent, you 
accept medical diagnosis, however 
doubtful and discouraging ; if you 


accept the cheerful opinion of a 
quack and your child consequently 
dies, you are not excused by the 
pleasantness of belief in the quack 
while it lasted. 


ANTIQUITY. Quarterly Re- 
view of Archeology. Special 
Evolution Number. (Phoenix 
House, 10s 6d.) A_ specially 
bound edition of this famous 
archeological journal, founded 
and edited by O. G. S. Crawford 
until his death in November 
1957, has been prepared to cele- 
brate the centenary of the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. The result is a valu- 
able tribute which contains one 
of the last articles that Gordon 
Childe wrote before his untimely 
death and some excellent sur- 
veys of contemporary views on 
the evolution versus diffusion 
controversy as well as the origin 
of homo sapiens. 

Dr Ronald Singer of Cape 
Town University points out that 
the modern concept of natural 
selection is not quite that of 
Darwin. ‘Nevertheless, it has 
taken a huadred years to con- 
firm Darwin’s amazing intuition 
(based on relatively sparse facts), 
and today natural selection, 
mutation (“spontaneous varia- 
tion” of Darwin) and environ- 
mental factors are still the keys 
to the problem of human evo- 
lution.” He has some extremely 
interesting comments on_ the 
debate about the status of the 
so-called ape men whose remains 
and possible tools have been 
found in the Transvaal. 

There is further discussion of 
the pebble tools found at Maka- 
pan and also at Sterkefontein by 
Dr Kenneth Oakley. The rela- 
tionship of these primitive tools 
to the Australopithecus, which 
had the brain-size of an ape, is 
still disputed, but as he remarks 
it is purely an assumption that 
systematic tool-making requires 
a larger brain. If, in fact, Aus- 
tralopithecus was the maker of 
the Sterkefontein tools it would 
involve almost a revolution in 
our conception of man. It seems 
plausible that these obscure ani- 
mals became adapted to life in 
open country by walking upright 
and compensated for the bio- 


logical disadvantage of bipedal- 
ism by the casual improvised use 
of stones. 

The changeover to systematic 
tool-making may have begun in 
the Australopithecene stage 
when selection operated in 
favour of. larger brains to pro- 
duce Pithecanthropus. Once the 
way was opened for the develop- 
ment of a manual dexterity, and 
creatures with larger brains 
appeared, a mew factor was 
added to purely biological evo- 
lution. The power of speech 
enabled change to be stored and 
transmitted independently of 
genes. Man was therefore able 
to survive such crises as the Ice 
Age and, to some extent, defy 
and master his environment. 

It is not possible to apply the 
concepts of biological evolution 
in a simple fashion to the evolu- 
tion of societies. Culture, for 
example, was often spread by 
diffusion. Professor Leslie A. 
White calls attention to the ex- 
travagances committed by those 
who have sought to explain the 
rise of civilization entirely by 
independent development or 
entirely by diffusion. ‘It has even 
been thought by some’, he writes, 
‘that the lion of diffusion would 
eventually devour the lamb of 
evolution, but this has been 
shown to be an_ unfortunate 
error. It is now clear that both 
of these processes of culture 
change are universal and funda- 
mental; each one merits as 
much respect as the other’. 

Again, as Professor Gordon 
Childe puts it: “The development 
of mathematical probability 
theory in the hands of geneticists 
like Haldane has revealed the 
mechanism for producing from 
random variations the enor- 
mously improbable order pre- 
sented by organic nature. But in 
the case of institutions and arti- 
facts the selectors are men and 
the agency human _ volitions. 
When we still speak of their 
“evolution”, we admit that 
human will is natural too.’ 


JONSON AND THE COMIC 
TRUTH, by John J. Enck (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, $5). 
Ben Jonson suffered the disad- 
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vantage of being the contem- 
porary proxime accessit for the 
world’s greatest writer up to 
date. Critics have not repaid the 
spirit of his own generous tri- 
bute. ‘A usually drab literary 
history cannot resist the flam- 
boyant contrasts which arise 
from pitting Jonson against 
Shakespeare. Though his star 
remained high in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it 
sharply declined in the Victorian 
Age of Shakespearean—among 
other—gushes. Mr Enck further 
shows that twentieth- 
century revivals of interest have 
fallen unfairly short of enthu- 
siasm. 

Yet here is a major per- 
sonality who presided’ with- 
out rival over his setting of 
Jacobean baroque, who ranged 
between poles of learning and 
popularity—being both rigorous 
classicist and Ben of the taverns. 
The present study fastens on the 
plays and deliberately examines 
them in undisturbed isolation 
from contemporaries. Stage per- 
formance being so very rare, the 
‘clumsy substitute’ of explication 
is made necessary. Our appetite 
is certainly sharpened afresh for 
the group of masterpieces— 
Volpone, Epicene, The Alchem- 
ist, and Bartholomew Fair. The 
animal symbolism and the main 
theme of humours are very well 
analysed. ‘The partial eccen- 
tricity becomes a whole mania ; 
it twists the powerless into freaks 
and the strong into tyrants.’ 
Renaissance humour is helpfully 
compared with modern neurosis, 
which word from a fairly precise 
clinical background has become 
distorted into various extensions 


of meaning. 
We are shown how Jonson 
twice turned to tragedy to 


refresh himself for new insights 
into comedy. We are reminded 
of the ‘pyrotechnical wizardry’ 
of his language, which shares its 
effects with James and Joyce and 
which ‘sweeps together wild 
declamations and rapid chatter 
into a sustained diction.’ 

Mr John Enck’s solid piece of 
sympathetic scholarship should 
certainly help an overdue re- 
discovery of Jonson’s dramatic 
achievement. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NUCLEAR 


Sir,—I do not know what the 
angry young men think; but 
here, for what it is worth, is the 
opinion of an angry old man. 
All consistent humanists, I as- 
sume, take their stand on the 
ground cleared by the great 
humanists of the past, namely, 
that the ultimate good is the 
balance of pleasure over pain. 
From this it follows that to kill 
one person—still more to subject 
him or her to torment worse 
than death—is bad; that to do 
this to two people is worse ; and 
that to do it to half the human 
race, or all the human race, is 
the worst thing one can do. To 
deny this one would have to be 
as perverse as Newman or as 
mad as Nietzsche. There are 
cases in which killing a person 
is the lesser of two evils—e.g., 
when by letting him live you 
demonstrably endanger the life 
of more people. But this argu- 
ment cannot be applied to 
nuclear warfare, which kills 
millions of people and slowly 
poisons millions more, totalling 
in the end perhaps most of the 
human race. 

The most common argument 
I hear against this is that nuclear 
weapons are a deterrent and the 
best guarantee that they will 
never be used. But a deterrent 
only deters if the potential 
enemy knows that in some even- 
tualities it will be used. To 
stockpile nuclear weapons, there- 
fore, implies a readiness, given 
eventualities which a Govern- 
ment defines as it pleases and 
need not notify beforehand, to 
commit a crime destructive of 
the human race. This makes 
loyalty to such a Government an 
open question. The other argu- 
ments I hear are rhodomontade 
about ‘our glorious traditions’, 
‘killing the body being better 
than killing the soul’, et hoc 
genus omne, In short. rhetoric 
and metaphysics. Humanists 
must take their stand on utili- 


WARFARE 


tarian bedrock and repudiate 
with all their might the vice of 
unconditional loyalty. The worst 
crimes of the last fifty years have 
been done for loyalty —Arcut- 
BALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Sir,—You say we must stop 
making nuclear weapons; that 
would make us neutrals. America 
and Russia will not stop making 
them. Too much is made of 
summit talks. What reliance can 
be placed on the promises of an 
aggressive dictator? Young 
people may be forgiven for 
trusting them, but for people of 
my generation (I am in my 
seventy-seventh year) there is 
little excuse, we having had 
plenty of experience of them. 
Make no mistake, Russia is out 
for world domination. For the 
benefit of Russia, if Russia got 
control—which is a real possi- 
bility today—you still would not 
get peace; there would be 
rebellions on the Hungarian 
pattern. I would not care to live 
under such conditions. 

Life on this planet will come 
to an end eventually, and if 
homo sapiens hastens it on it will 
be a very small matter compared 
to the mighty — evolutionary 
forces at work in the universe 
at large—Lewis Carter, Whit- 
stable, Kent. 


Sir.—Mr  Priestley’s latest 
play, Doomsday for Dyson, 
which was shown on _ ITV, 
attempts primarily to depict the 
horror of H-bomb warfare and 
the urgency of the problem 
which it sets. It seems to me, 
however, that in all the contro- 
versy now taking place one 
aspect of the matter, call it the 
‘comparative’ aspect, is being 
entirely overlooked. 

The ‘horror’ induced by the 
effects of the H-bomb may be 
called a mass or quantitative 
horror: we are impressed by the 
scale of the horror, much as the 
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horror of a railway accident 
which kills a hundred people is 
sharply felt and outweighs the 
horror of an accident which 
kills only three and is dismissed 
with little comment. If the alter- 
native is ordinary or ‘conven- 
tional’ warfare, what about its 
horrors? Are they any less? 

It cannot make the slightest 
difference to me or to anybody 
else whether we be blasted into 
eternity alone or in company 
with several thousands more; 
the individual horror is identical. 
The vital question a man must 
put to himself is: ‘Do I prefer 
an H-bomb, or a bayonet in my 
belly?” For that represents the 
alternative of war. If there be 
no war, there will be no horrors 
of any sort. 

For me there can be no hesi- 
tation whatever. The impersonal 
bolt from above, like the light- 
ning’s flash, the stroke of Fate, 
has no terrors; but to see the 
fiendish face of a human foe 
rushing forward to the terrible 
deed—that, I imagine, is the 
utmost limit of horror of which 
men are capable. The Thirty 
Years’ War must surely have 
been a catalogue of horrors that 
it would be hard to beat. 

I believe that the day when a 
man will never see or know his 
enemy and war takes on a trans- 
cendental quality (so long as 
wars last) will mark a rise in 
human stature—we will have 
ceased to be ‘red in tooth and 
tlaw.—CHARLES MACASKIE, St 
Albans, Herts. 


The Pacifist Case 


Sirn—My thanks to you for 
bringing up in Personally Speak- 
ing the question of pacifism, a 
subject that has appeared to 
have been almost taboo in our 
columns. 

As an atheist pacifist, I would 
question your statement that 
some wars have been justified 
by their results’. We have now 


arrived at a most alarming im- | 


passe, which is the result of each 
and every ‘negotiation from 
strength’ in our past history. It 
is very doubtful if there ever 
Was a ‘limited war’. One club 
leads to one bow and arrow; 
one bow and arrow to two; 


thus we now have rather more 
than enough explosive to sink 
the British Isles—in blood if not 
sea-water. 

It surprises me that so many 
people still think our participa- 
tion in World War II was neces- 
sary. The results are becoming 
more evidently unbelievable 
every day—ex-Nazi judges are 
currently meteing out ‘justice’ to 
anti-Nazis ; Franco and Salazar 
are accepted as gentlemen. 

You seem to infer that a paci- 
fist should drop his principles 
when in a minority (is this 
where democracy breaks 
down?), but would you kill and 
eat human beings if you lived in 
a community where a cannibal 
party held power by virtue of a 
small majority—or a large one? 

I consider that the pacifist has 
an excellent case whether judged 
on ethical or expediency grounds. 


ERNIE CROSSWELL, Slough, 
Bucks. 
Sexual Freedom 


Sir,—With reference to Mr 
O. C. Drewitt’s desire to help 
adolescent and adult individuals 
in the direction of securing the 
optimum condition of semi- 
freedom in the worst possible 
circumstances and to his sug- 
gestion that changes in the law 
should be worked for, how 
many of your readers are pre- 
pared to assist in the creation of 
an organization for the repeal 
of legislation discriminating 
against consenting adult male 
homosexuals? Even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has said it 
is a pre-condition of homo- 
sexuals coming forward in any 
numbers for any known cure 
that ‘criminal’ legislation be 
dropped.— Gro. A. Combe, 
Wormit, Fife. 


Top People’s Religion 
Sir,—Mr Robertson goes on 
about hypocrites, but he does 
not say what teaching it is that 
they profess to follow but do not. 
Mr Schofield says that ‘the 
Gospels make it clear that Jesus 
rejected traditional ideas of 
kingship and messiahship’ ; how 
then could the Jewish Christians 
present him as ‘the fulfilment of 
the Law and the Prophets’? And 


if they were ‘intensely loyal to 
the religious traditions of their 
race’, why was all their litera- 
ture written not in their own 
language but in that of Alex- 
ander’s colonists? 

One result of Alexander’s con- 
quests was that in the 3rd c BC 
Buddhist missionaries were 
active in Asia Minor and Syria, 
and the close parallels between 
Christian beliefs and practices 
suggest that Christianity, in the 
many respects in which it differs 
from Judaism, was largely influ- 
enced by Buddhism. We are, 
however, probably indebted to 
Persia for the Devil—RAGLAN, 
Usk, Mon. 

What is God ? 

Sir,—Mr A. J. W. Keppel, in 
his letter (March issue), com- 
plains about what he calls the 
crudity of the arguments against 
theism, but he himself cannot 
be said to have put forward any 
convincing arguments in_ its 
favour. His inference that 
because ‘the forces of the uni- 
verse’ are ‘neither arbitrary, 
irrational nor uncontrolled’ there 
exists ‘an Intelligence analogous 
to human intelligence’ does not 
prove that such an entity actu- 
ally exists. We have no reason 
for assuming that the forces of 
the universe do not exist in their 
own right without requiring to 
be exercised or wielded. 

His argument reminds one of 
those advanced for the existence 
of a ‘mind’ as an entity separate 
from the brain to account for 
the processes of thought; a 
‘vital force’ to explain living 
matter ; and a ‘soul’ to expound 
spirituality. One must beware of 
multiplying entities without 
necessity. 

Mr Keppel’s statement that 
‘there is not much evil in the 
world that is not directly trace- 
able to human agency’ is rather 
extraordinary when one con- 
siders the pain associated with 
parasitism, including beasts of 
prey in Nature, and the assault 
of numerous viruses, bacteria 
and other organisms on man in 
either the civilized or uncivilized 
state. 

His further assertion that ‘in 
the absence of any moral worlds 
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to conquer (so to speak) the 
world would be a place of 
intolerable ennui’ makes one 
wonder how the believer in an 
after-life can look forward with 
any enthusiasm to Heaven, 
where the souls of the saved will 
presumably be in a state of 
moral perfection for all eternity 
and not merely for a brief life- 
time.— T. Murpuy, London- 
derry, N Ireland. 


The Legend of Lourdes 


Sir,—In his article under the 
above title (March issue) Mr 
Godwin makes a_ statement 
which is certainly incorrect— 
namely, that doctors attending 
at Lourdes are all members of 
the faithful and therefore one 
must not be surprised at the 
results claimed. In July 1923 Dr 
Halliday Sutherland visited 
Lourdes and in his book, A 
Time to Keep, he says: ‘At the 
Medical Bureau, where the sick 
who claim to have been cured 
report themselves, I found over 
twenty doctors of all nationali- 
ties and shades of belief—Catho- 
lics, Protestants, agnostics, and 
a Hindoo. All of us were invited 
to examine those who claimed 
to be cured.’ Again: ‘Every 
doctor, Catholic or agnostic, is 
invited to follow the Blessed 
Sacrament round the place, lest 
the doctor should miss seeing a 
miracle. I went and can never 
forget what I saw—the eyes of 
suffering humanity appealing to 
God.’ 

I doubt if Mr Godwin has 
been to Lourdes, hence his glib 
remarks. The title of the article 
itself seems to imply that the 
whole affair is a fairy-tale or a 
pious hoax. There is no need 
for anyone to make such irres- 
ponsible statements about facts 
which can be so easily verified. 
—H. E. Raprorp, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


Srr,—With reference to the 
article on the story of Bernadette 
by Mr Godwin, which is in the 
main very helpful, I was pulled 
up short by one statement, that 
psychology would the 
visions ‘hallucination rooted in 
disease’. This is what the Roman 
Catholic Church and her con- 
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temporaries said a hundred years 
ago, and I cannot accept the fact 
that nothing has been learnt on 
this subject during that time. I 
would contend that modern psy- 
chology which includes the 
deeper layers would not only say 
that Bernadette’s experience was 
not very abnormal, since many 
people have similar ones, in and 
out of religion, but that it was 
healthy. A thing is abnormal if 
it cannot be understood. A 
spring of water could be thought 
abnormal by primitive people 
because it comes out of the 
earth instead of running along 
the surface like other streams, 
and in the light of modern 
knowledge the Bernadette visions 
were no more abnormal than the 
spring which she uncovered. 
The Roman Catholic Church 


through ignorance has_ since 
made nonsense of it all. The 
so-called abnormal sometimes 


go mad, not because of their 
experience, but because it is not 
understood and accepted by 
their environment, and it seems 
to me that the humanist move- 
ment is in an ideal position to 
help fill in this vital gap if it 
keeps a creative and open mind. 
—RutH Pou ter, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


Religion and the Child 


Sir,—It was reported in The 
Times (March 5, 1958) that: 

‘Because a doctor had said he 
was not willing to send his eight- 
year-old son regularly to church 
and Sunday school and would not 
encourage him in any religious 
beliefs he might receive the Second 
Division of the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh today gave the cus- 
tody of the boy to his mother. . . 
advocate, who had been appointed 
by the Court to inquire into the 
case, said that the husband had 
told her that while he would not 
take steps to prevent the boy, 
David, from receiving religious 
instruction at his school, he would 
not encourage him in religious 
beliefs. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Lord Thomson), giving the lead- 
ing opinion, said that when he 
came to years of discretion the 
boy might wish to modify the 
notions in which he had _ been 
brought up, or he might wish to 
devart from them entirely, but the 
child ought not to be denied the 
opportunity of being brought up 


in the accepted beliefs of the 
society in which he lived. Lord 


Patrick, Lord Mackintosh, and 
Lord Blades concurred in awarding 
custody to the mother.’ 

The following day The Times 
reported: 

Because he wondered why God 
had made him unhappy, a Fulham 
boy, aged 11, decided to bum 
down a church, said an_ alleged 
statement read at Chelsea Juvenile 
Court yesterday . . . He was re- 
manded on bail for three weeks 
for reports from a psychiatrist . . , 
The alleged statement added: ‘The 
reason I did it is I am unhappy. 
I lay in bed and wondered why 
God has made me unhappy, so | 
decided to burn his church.’ 

After reading these reports of 
two incidents occurring on the 
same day, one wonders what the 
Scottish Court would have done 
if faced with both together. I 
would suggest the doctor have 
his son returned ; that the poor 
little boy who is unhappy be 
given some human love, and 
that it should be Lords Thom- 
son, Patrick, Mackintosh, and 
Blades who should be sent to 
the psychiatrist—Harry RICH- 
ARDSON, Poole, Dorset. 


The Ritual of Eating 


Sir,—The_ subject-matter of 
my article was ‘The Ritual of 
Eating’, for which I gave three 
entirely dissimilar examples; I 
am therefore unable to under- 
stand how Mr Jay can reproach 
me of ‘two major fallacies’—viz, 
‘the equation of Trobriand 
society to all of primitive society’ 
and ‘the idea that ‘‘mother- 
right” is somehow to be con- 
sidered “primeval” and a “stage” 
of social evolution preceding 
“father-right” ’. All I did men- 
tion—and this in passing only 
and in a single sentence—was 
that in matrilineal society for 
the first time labour became 
divided, and divided along sex 
groups. Anything further is Mr 
Jay’s invention. 

Had I proposed to deal with 
the highly complex problem of 
‘Mother Right’ at all, I might 
have quoted from Gordon 
Childe’s latest edition of What 
Happened in History (1957): 

Among pure cultivators, owing 
to the role of the women’s contm- 
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bution to the collective economy, 
kinship is naturally reckoned in 
the female line, and the system of 
‘mother right’ prevails. With stock- 
breeding, on the contrary, econo- 
mic and social influence passes to 
the males and kinship is patrilinear. 
However, I can restrict my 
quotations to purely American 
authorities of our days, e.g.: 
Gardening with the hoe is 
woman’s distinctive economic em- 
ployment . . . On the other hand, 
the domestication of such animals 
as the ox was undoubtedly 
achieved by man... in connection 
with (it) . . . men also developed 
the use of the plough in agricul- 
ture, thus diminishing the relative 
importance of woman’s contribu- 
tion to the larder. (R. H. Lowie, 
Primitive Society, 1949.) 

It stands to reason that the 
domestication of animals pre- 
supposes some sort of tillage for 
the fodder supply. 

The same author also men- 
tions that 

In parts of Melanesia ancient 
hereditary land belonged to the 
mother-sib or at least the consti- 
tuent maternal families, whilst the 
plots recently brought under culti- 
vation by man’s individual labour 
were his and descended to his 
sons. 


Pre-literate societies hold the 
essential axiom that everything 
is owned by him or them who 
produce or work it; hence food 
gatherers own collectively, while 
in neolithic societies of primitive 
tillers or horticulturalists (where 
all labours and holdings are 
assigned to women) sex groups 
as such own and exchange (for 
instance the vegetable produce 
of female labours against game 


peoples are less troubled about 
physical paternity than they are 
about social paternity’ (R. M. 
Maclver and C. H. Page, 
Society, 1955) and that, conse- 
quently, children are not an indi- 
vidual but a social concern, goes 
to show that an individual con- 
jugal connection affects economy 
rather than sex relations. This 
explains why eating together can 
be of greater (social) importance 
than cohabiting. 

A Kai of New Guinea, for 
instance, says Lowie, 


does not marry because of desires 
he can readily gratify outside of 
wedlock without assuming any res- 
ponsibility ; he marries because he 
needs a woman to make pots and 
to cook his meals, to manufacture 
nets and weed his plantations, in 
return for which he provides the 
household with game and fish and 
builds the dwelling. 


I find Mr Jay’s criticisms un- 
warranted (to say the least).— 
Percy G. Roy, London, W11. 


Semantic Atheism 


Sir,—I am very much inter- 
ested in the eventual comments 
of your British, Commonwealth, 
and American readers on my 
semantic axiom of atheism, 
developed from the logical argu- 
ment for atheism as suggested 
by Chapman Cohen (Theism or 
Atheism, 1921). My formula- 
tion is: “There exists no one 
distinct X-in-general, or the X- 
ity, in addition to all the parti- 
cular x’s.” As Cohen put it: 
‘There is no such conceivable 
thing as a “God” that is distinct 
from particular gods.’ (Agnosti- 
cism. or 
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APRIL SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
A. L. Bacharach, NW3 
Donald Sadler, Preston 
A. J. Wyborn, Maidstone 


Each receives a Book Token 


zation consists, I believe, in that 
it supersedes the agnosticism of 
Bertrand Russell and others and 
makes all the five definitions of 
atheism as listed by the latest 
Encyclopedia Britannica (article 
on ‘Atheism’) logically-true, 
although—amazingly—its Chris- 
tian author manages to avoid 
mentioning ‘God’ at  all— 
Grecory S. SMELTERS, Manly, 
NSW. 


Religion in West Africa 


Sir,—In your February num- 
ber you suggest that our local 
cults could be made to look 
intellectually respectable. This 
has been done in Dr J. B. Dan- © 
quah’s Akan Doctrine of God 
(Lutterworth Press, 1944) using, 
however, Plato rather than Aris- 
totle as a basis to harmonize 
with—G. SAUNDERS, Kumasi, 
Ghana. 


What Happens After Death ? 

S1r,—As a student and inves- 
tigator of psychical phenomena 
during the past fifty years, may 
I be allowed to comment on 
Mr Clifford Mason’s references 
in his article with the above 
title? 

With all respect for Bertrand 
Russell as a philosopher and 
logician, I must unqualifyingly 
deny the truth of his statements 
(quoted by Mr Mason) that ‘all 
the evidence goes to show that 
what we regard as our mental 
life is bound up with brain 
structure and organized bodily 
energy; it is therefore rational 
to suppose that mental life 
ceases when bodily life ceases’. 
It seems to me quite inexcusable 
that a writer of such eminence 
should show himself so ignorant 
of the facts regarding clair- 
voyance and clairaudience, the 
apparitions of both living and 
deceased persons, the projection 
of etheric (or astral) bodies, 
materializations, psychical photo- 
graphy, etc, all of which point 
to the mind’s activities indepen- 
dently of the physical body and 
to its after-death survival. 

May I suggest to Mr Mason 
and to any of your readers who 
think like him that they should 
obtain and study two recently 
reprinted books by eminent 
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nineteenth -century scientists, 
namely, Miracles of Modern 
Spiritualism, by Dr _ Alfred 


Russel Wallace (an erstwhile die- 
hard materialist and atheist), and 
Researches into Modern Spiri- 


tualism, by Sir William Crookes, 
also a modern book The Im- 
prisoned Splendour, by Dr 
Raynor C. Johnson, D.sc, Prin- 
cipal of Queen’s College, Mel- 
bourne University. I venture to 


predict that they would then 
unanimously agree that ‘there 
are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy’.—HEeErpert 
E. WISEMAN, Cromer, Norfolk. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


E are extremely grateful 
for the initiative of: all 
those members who in 


recent months have offered to 
start new discussion groups in 
their districts. The latest to be 
formed is the Brighton and 
Hove Humanist Group, which 
owes its inception largely to the 
energy of Mrs D. L. Hobman. 
whose books, Olive Schreiner 
and Go Spin, You Jade !, have 
doubtless been enjoyed by many 
readers of this journal, It is 
proposed that this group should 
meet in the afternoon of the first 
Sunday of each month except 
during the summer at the houses 
of different members. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Hono- 
rary Secretary, Mr E. Pariente. 
22 North Road, Brighton. 
* * * 


Mr Philip Wood, of ‘Lindow’, 
Five Oaks Lane, Chigwell Row, 
Essex, would be glad to hear 
from any members in the Rom- 
ford and Dagenham area who 
would be interested in forming 
a discussion group. We hope 
that members living in all parts 
of the world will seriously con- 
sider the possibilities of similar 
action in their own neighbour- 
hood. We are glad to learn that 
there is a prospect of a group 
being formed in Montreal and 
more information will be pub- 
lished when it is available. The 
list of new members of the RPA 
during the past year shows a 
most welcome response overseas. 
and especially in Canada. 


The more rationalists can 
meet and discuss common prob- 
lems the stronger the movement 
will become. The fluid nature of 
university groups is a difficulty 
felt by all movements which try 
to establish them. With a shift- 
ing population it sometimes 
30 


happens that what started so 
promisingly has only a_ short 
term of life, and all the spade- 
work has to be done over again. 
One way of stabilizing the situa- 
tion might be for the groups to 
form some kind of federation 
and keep in touch with each 
other's activities. 
* * 

Some members would like to 
correspond with rationalists of 
similar interests, and we shall be 
pleased to publish the address of 
anyone who wishes to establish 
communication of this sort. It 
has been suggested that if there 
is sufficient demand we could 
organize what might provision- 
ally be called a Quill Club. The 
opinion of members on some 
such project would be welcomed. 


Group Activities 

Sutton Humanist Group, I1 Park 
Hill, Carshalton Beeches. Sunday. 
May 18, 7.15 pm, Hector Hawton, 
‘Is Christianity True?’ 

Cardiff Humanist Group, Bute- 
town Community Centre. Tuesday, 
May 13, 7.30 pm, Miss Watcyn 
Williams, ‘Aspects of Political 
Theory’. 

East Surrey Humanist Group, 5 
Russell Hill, Purley. Sunday, May 
11, 7.15 pm, Lord Chorley, ‘The 
Life of a Rebel in the House of 
Lords’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, May 11, 7 pm, Discussion 
among membership on ‘Reason in 
Action’. Sunday, May 25, Ramble. 
Meet ‘George and Dragon’, Farn- 
borough, Kent, 11 am. Train 
Victoria to Bromley South, bus to 
Farnborough. 


Humanist Groups 

ABERDEEN.—Hon- Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
BRIXTON.—Hon_ Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, SW9. 


CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. 
NORTH STAFFS.-—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent, 


SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — Chair- 
man, Leslie Johnson. Hon Sec, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
MERSEYSIDE  RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 


W. Hinds, 4 Apsley Avenue. 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun, 
11 am. May 4—W. E. Swinton, PhD. 
Christianity and Commerce (Centenary: 
Livingstone’s Zambesi Expedition). May 
11—Archibald Robertson, MA, The Use 
and Abuse of the Open Mind. May 
18—Mrs D. Pickles, MA, France, N 
Africa, and the West. Write free copy 
Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
UNITARIANS believe in the individual 
approach to religion. Inquire H., Unt 
tarian Publicity Department. 15 Gordon 


Square, WCl. Stamp. 

BOOKS WANTED ‘ 
Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Robertsons 
Pagan Christs; Einstein's World as | 
See It; Lea's History of  Sacerdota 
Celibacy. C. England, 93 Charlotte 
Street. London, W1. 
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d then THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
“there 
en and | The sender of the first correct solution.to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
dreamt | opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
— value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
orfolk. solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, May 9 
CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Pirate unpopular with, 1 Distant object of small 
cobblers (10) value (8) 
ea 2 Height of sanctity (8) 
6 Recedes (4) 3 Busted at the rodeo (6) 
W. N. J 10 Beastly money! (5) 4 Lawrence, the Entertainer 
imersley 11 In the first place, where I q) 
find friendship (9) 5 anaes certainly in a fury! 
ity (9 (7) 
Mise D, | 22 Individuality © " 7 This miss is Sheba (6) 
yanhead, Shag ones ¢ 8 One of the perils of the sea 
14 A pleasant resort (4) (6) 
: : 16 In which Hamlet sought to 9 Compulsory coverage (7) 
2c, Miss be remembered (7) 15 Period in the rain (3) 
> Lane, | 19 where 5 is negatived (4) 16 Repent at this number (3) 
- 17 Stuck in by the interfering 
21 Man has 7 (4) split to make a row (3) 
n Sec, | 24 Engrave for retribution (7) 4g Half a second! It’s dry! G3) 
*airbank 27 Summon a hundred for 20 Elephantine keys (7) 
n-Trent. everyone (4) 22 Testers of embroidery (8) 
Radford, | 31 Part of a flight (5) 23 Eietiomare shows a falling 
ight ts of a frieze off in Mr Cooper (8) 
Rogers | 32 r y parts of a frieze os Celebrity it would be odd 
i ie were t is divided ( 
26 Plain (7), 
on Sec, } 34 4 rope for a hat (5) 28 — like a date 
Well ’} 35 French writer found on an 29 This cleric is equal to his 
eis. English beach (4) offspring (6) 
Mr J.] 36 Agitato (10) 30 A clove in the wall (6) 
im Ave- 
land. 
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Hon Sec, The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
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Twelfth Annual Conference 
of the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Friday, August 8, to 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


* 


LIVING WITH 
REALITY 


The Speakers will include 
HECTOR HAWTON 


PROFESSOR H. LEVY 
SCIENCE AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


RONALD FLETCHER 
HUMANIST ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


O. R. McGREGOR 
BROKEN HOMES 


H. J. EYSENCK 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CONCEPT OF CONSCIENCE 


* 


Accommodation and Lectures, £6 15s 
(Members of the RPA and kindred societies) 


Non-members, £7 15s Students, £4 4s 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


APPLY NOW TO 
RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you could obtain a grant from the Rationalist 
Press Association enabling you to attend, free 
of cost, the four-day Annual Conference on 
‘Living with Reality’ at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, from Friday, August 8, to Tuesday, 
August 12. The grant would cover board, 
residence, admission to lectures, and any neces- 
sary travelling expenses up to £5. The first 
prize-winner will also receive a cash award of 
Ten Guineas. All you have to do is to write an 
essay of 1,500 to 2.000 words on 
IS HUMANISM A WAY OF LIFE? 

and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 
particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
free copy of ‘‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
dult. 
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